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THE GRATEFUL HEART. 
From the Opera of ** Herman.” 

Ne’er fade the joys of early youth 
From mem'ry’s searching eye, 

The grateful heart attests their truth, 
When years have glided by ; 

New scenes the sparkling future shews, 
To court my dazzled view, 

But can I lose all trace of those 
To which I bid adieu ? 

No, I cannot lose all trace of those 
To which I bid adieu! 


TO THE IVY. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Oh! how could fancy crown with thee 
In ancient days, the god of wine. 
And bid thee at the banquet be 
Companion of the vine? 
Thy home, wild plant, is where each sound 
Of revelry hath long been o’er, 
Where song’s full notes once peal'd around 
But now are heard no more. 





The Roman on his battle plains, 
Where kings before his eagles bent, 
Entwin’d thee with exulting strains 
Around the victor’s tent. 
Yet there, tho’ fresh in glossy green, 
Triumphantly thy boughs might wave,— 
Better thou lov'st the silent scene 
Around the victor's grave. 


Where sleep the sons of ages flown, 
The bards and heroes of the past— 
Where, through the halls of glory gone, 

Mormurs the wintry blast ; 
Where years are hastening to efface 
Each record of the grand and fair, 
Thou in thy solitary grace, 
Wreath of the tomb! art there. 


Thou o’er the shrines of fallen gods 

On classic plains dost mantling spread, 
And veil the desolate abodes 

And cities of the dead. 
Deserted palaces of kings, 

Arches of triumph long o’erthrown, 
And all once glorious earthly things, 

At length are thine alone. 


Oh! many a temple, once sublime, 
Beneath the blue Italian sky, 
Hath nought of beauty left by time, 
Save thy wild tapestry ; 
And rear’d midst crags and clouds, ’tis thine 
To wave where banners waved of yore; 
O’er mould’ring towers, by lovely Rhine, 
Creating the rocky shore. 


High from the fields of air look down 
Those eyries of a vanished race, 
Homes of the mighty, whose renown 
Hath pass’d and left no trace. 
But thou art there—thy foliage bright 
Unchanged the mountain storm can brave, 
Thou that wilt climb the loftiest height, 
And deck the humblest grave. 


The breathing forms of Parian stone, 
That rise round grandeur’s marble halls, 
The vivid hues by painting thrown 
Rich o’er the glowing walls ; 
The Acanthus, on Corinthian fanes, 
In sculptured beauty waving fair: 
These perish all—and what remains ? 
Thou, thou alone, art there. 


*Tis still the same—where’er we tread, 
The wrecks of human power we see ; 
The marvels of all ages fled, 
Left to decay and thee! 
And still let man his fabrics rear, 
August in beauty, days and strength, 
Days pass—thou Ivy, never sere, 
And all is thine at length! 
—>— 


THE JOURNEY HOME. 
BY THOMAS MILLER, BASKET-MAKER- 
“T will alight here,” said I, and sprang from the coach. 
Torksey towered before me, venerable in its ruins. I was but seven miles from 
my mother’s door, and every hill and wood and valley were familiar to me, 
although seven years had glided away since my feet last pressed them. I heard 
the distant rattle of the coach wheels as they hurried away; I regretted not my 


he old castle of | 


fare—the rich smell of the woodbines and wild roses on the village hedges rose | 


sweetly around me. I could have wept when I gazed upon the well-known 
cottages, so dearly did I lovethe scene. I reached the ** Old Talbot,” the same 
sign swung upon the tall white post, the fowls picking before the door, the long 
trough filled with clear water, the benches, the old elm, the black dog, with his 
head resting upon his paws, all these appeared the same as they were seven 
years before 

I entered the inn: 


the landlord sat in the same large chair as on the morning 
when I last saw him; he appeared unchanged: he held his pipe in the same 
position ; his tankard rested on the old table; the grey cat was yet at his feet 
I looked round the apartment—*‘ The Prodigal Son’’ was no nearer home; 
** The Fatted Calf” still steod in the same old picture-frame ; “* Ruth” had not 


picked up another ear in the corn-field of her kinsman. And in that very room 
[ had last parted with my Mary, on that very settle had vowed that time should 
find ine unaltered in my love: nay, even that same old landlord had spoken 
kin lly to her when she wept at our parting, but now he knew me not, nor in- 
quired if I had brought the same heart home to the ** pretty lass.” And where 
a his daughter? Married, perhaps, and living far away over the hills, only 
: es ree rosy face at the village feast ; Orshe might be dead. I would have 
fain inquired, had I not been so busy incommuning with my own thoughts. I 
crossed the narrow field; the old white gale swung to and fro, wide and creaking 


as whe 1 : - ; mn 
1en I rode upon it; the river was in sight, the silver Trent, by which I was 


| born. I saw the osier-holt, the spot where I had spent so many happy hours in 
spring, when we peeled the willows before weaving them into baskets. Could 
I forget those who had there laboured with me—the ballads chaunted by old 
| women, and the sweet songs warbled by sweeter-lipped lassies? the osier-hut 
| that I had erected to keep wind and rain from her I loved best; the fragrant 
| smell of the peeling on which we sat together to eat our homely meal, the looks 
she so often gave me when hook in hand I wended between the level lines of 
| palmy rods, and levelled the nodding silver of their graceful heads to the earth! 
| Oh, no! I could not forget such scenes as these! ‘They rose like the soft sun- 
| Shine of morning upon a dark tempestuous night; the spring in the desert is not 
| more deligitful to the thirsty traveller than such recollections were to me. My 
| fancy again conjured up their forms ; my ears caught their joyous voices as they 
before had rung, swelling above the river’s melody. The same boat was moored 
; in the narrow creek, over which I had so often ferryed my merry companions. 
| I gazed upon it until my eyes again pictured a lovely figure seated upon the rude 
thoft. I heard her scream as | fell into the water. I saw her fair face bend 
over me as I| lay upon the green bank; her silken hair was unbound, and fell 
loosely upon my wet shoulders. She led me to her woodbine-covered cot- 
tage; her father smiled upon us, and reached me dry garments ‘a world too 
wide.” I would have plunged every morning in the cold creek for a continua- 
tion of such happy days. Years had swept by since we parted; hadI forgotten 
her? No! her form had risen before me in sleep, in the dull silver of starlight, 
had bent over my pillow, in the voiceless darkness, and reproached me silently 
with compressed lips. In dense cities it had hurried by, and vanished up some 
dusky avenue. In solemn forests I had seen it among old trees; it had flitted 
down the lightning-footed dance; glided through the galleries of the great, and 
haunted me in the giddy theatre. I had heard her voice in the wind, and caught 
her accents in the brook. The whistling grass brought her tones to my ear— 
** Each spake words of highdisdain.” Oh! why will the tongue utter words of 
pain to those we love, and leave us to weep away our years in regret for that 
which we can never again reclaim. 

I wandered along over pleasant corn-fields, whose every furrow was familiar 
tome. Here, like Ruth of old, I had followed the reapers to glean ; here I 
first became acquainted with nature’s changing moods; the harvest thunder- 
storms, the black bending clouds, the few big drops that heralded the tempest, 
the birds hurrying to their coverts, the cattle congregating, were pictures which 
T had treasured. 

I can well remember those days when, with limbs pierced by the keen stubble, 
I bounded across the field, and, rabbit-like, burrowed beneath the largest corn- 
rick, where the shearers’ baskets were deposited, and peeped out from my 
shelter to watch the scythe-winged lightnings sweep along, like a troop of fiery 
steeds, over the illuminated woods. How dream-like! It seemed but yesterday 
when, with the yellow corn drooping around my head, I had climbed those high 
stiles, and borne my burthen home to my smiling mother, had knelt at her feet 
to pray, and retired to sound slumber with her blessing, wearied with healthful 
exercise. And since those days—how chequered my path—home of my child- 
hood, ye green fields where I past my happiest days—beautiful banks flower- 
bordered—many a time have ye risen before me, even when seated in some dark 
garret in the metropolis, worn and wearied with sorrow, many a time have I 
flown on the wings of thought and culled imagery from your beauty. And theu 
to see them again, after all I had done and suffered, to see them in the blessed 
light of that gorgeous sunset,—green, and calin, and lovely as when I carolled 
through them a happy gleaner. My heart. 

** Blest them unaware,” 

as I walked along. ‘The tall May-pole rose in the distance before me ; the gray 
tower of the village of Marlin was seen high above the rookery. I reached 
the green, and sat down upon the rude bench beneath the ancient oak ; a little 
child approached me ; I spoke kindly to it, gave it some sweetmeats ; we were 
soon friends, and the fearless boy sat upon my knee. The May-pole was hung 
with garlands: the flowers were all faded, but the gaudy ribands still glittered 
in the setting sun. ‘Ten years ago, and I had danced upon that sward, had help- 
ed to build the oaken bowers, where we held our rural revelry ; then we had 
music “and nut-brown ale,” and old men and aged women forgot their agues 
and their years, and left their antique chairs in the nook, and came to gaze upon 
our merriment, clapping their skinny hands a8 the rapid dancers whirled by, and 
feeling themselves young again ; then children blew their unbarmonious horns, 
and with young oak in their hats, shouted to the highest pitch of their voices, 
as they gazed upon the gaudy garlands. Peer and peasant were happy ; for 
even the white-handed daughters from the hall dared to emerge from the iron 
gates of the secluded park, and look upon the dance. Ten years ago, and a 
lovely girl leant against that very oak, by which I sat, eyeing me askance, and 
vexed to the soul, while I danced with another. With averted eye I watched 
her motions, then whispers circled round, and one presented me with a wreath 
of roses ;—they were but gathered that morning, a present from the ladies of 
the Hall. How my neck glowed, as I received the flowery coronet, bound with 

white satin, and approached my beauty by the tree. Then she turned her back 

| towards me, and her lovely lips pouted, as she bade me ‘*‘ Take it to Emma 
Bowers,” with whom I had been dancing. Then how her colour rose, as I 
slipped it over her luxuriant hair unaware, even while her fingers wore busied 

in pulling her nosegay to pieces, and scattering the lovely flowers at her feet. 
Then I whispered low words to her ear, and called her my own sweet May- 

Queen, and led her blushing to the green harbour, and placed her upon a throne 
of flowers, and pressed her lips before an hundred eyes, amid shouts, and music, 

and echoing laughter; and just then my reverie was broken by a sweet voice 
that shook the very fibres of my heart. 
from my knee, I looked up, and before me stood its mother. 
| Mary! my own May-Queen' ‘Oh God!” she exclaimed. 





My once-loved 
I saw the tears 


| through the village. ‘Then I would have sacrificed ambition and fame to have 
lived with her in that beautiful cottage. I passed by the old crab-tree, but her | 
image wasalso there. I need but have climbed the gnarled boughs, and have | 
looked down, and feelings long dormant would have returned ; even her eager } 
eyes looking upward through the branches, and her white arms thrown open, as 
if to receive me if I fell; while, as the sour fruit rattled among the leaves, her 
colour faded, fearing that I might next descend headlong. And then her lovely 
figure swaved to and fro in anxiety, aa I daringly ventured to the verge of some 
slender bough, half inclined to pitch myself at her feet, that she might throw 
her arms around me, and kiss me to consciousness, as when I fell into the river. 
Oh! I could have returned, and whispered her away from ber home, and led her 
little one by the hand, and loved it for her sake! That night the blind God 
hooded me. I felt as though I could have achieved impossibilities for her sake, 
have borne the breath of calumny, confronted the frowns of the world, trampled 
honour underfoot, and scattered reproach upon the four winds of heaven 
Should I have succeeded, I know not. Woman is half conquered when you 
wage war with her in her tears. 


I wandered along by the grove of Naith Park, by the steep bank, where the 


fair daughter of an ancient race had drowned herself for love; I saw her white 
tomb among the dark fir trees: a nightengale was then singing amid the foliage ; 
I had known her in her happiest days, the villagers called her the * Lily of the 
Valley,’ she was so fair and beautiful, a beauty scarcely of the earth ; such 
thin vermeil lips, with large eyes ever dowoncast, and brows arching like the | 
dark stem of a wild-blossom when it stoops to kiss the river. ‘To see her wan- | 


dering, robed tin hand, and her hair flutter- 


1, just fallen from a silver-cloud, 


in white, along those banks, bonn 
ing in the sunshine, she looked like a lost serap 


or a Naiad newly emerged from the stream, and only louking round for a moment 
upon the green earth ere she sunk again into the chrystal portals of her watery | 


palace; and now she slumbered in her narrow house, the cold marble weighed 
heavily upon her youthful bosom. The bird might have known that beauty re-. 
posed there ; there was a dying love in the requiem which it sang, a melancholy 
lay of happiness beyond the grave. I entered the “* Long Plantation,” there I 
| first read ‘Ivanhoe ;” Gurth and Wamba had been with me in those solitudes, | 
| while the swine crunched the acorns beneath the old oaks. The beautiful 
| Rowena and the stately Rebecca had passed before me in those leafy alleys ; 
the Black Knight and the Friar had caroused in those glens, whose echoes rang 
| back their fancied melodies; I had seen the red flame of the burning castle in 
| the sunset between the trees, and heard the deep curses of the parricide in the 
_ baying of some distant hound ; the clash of armour at the tournament rose from 
the woodman’s axe, and the proud Templar fell in the erash of a stately oak ; 
grated dungeons appeared between the imprisoned light of boughs, while a silver 
cloud passing over a dark pine, pictured the floating drapery of the lovely Jewess 
upon the battlement. I wandered along and thought of the great Magician, 
whose powerful wand could muster up the mighty dead of forgotten centuries. 
The shades of night were closing around me as I reached the hill that looked 
over my birth-place. 
Just ‘ane the bells rung out a merry peal, the last of the day for the wedding 
guests; how sweetly their music sounded over the darkening vallies ; I had but 
one wish: oh! that Mary had then leant upon my arm, and those joyous tones 
were welcoming us home to my mother’s hearth. But it is even thus in life ; 
the sudden tempest scatters the loveliest blossom ; the thunder cloud steals upon 
the bluest sky; the brightest morning is closed upon by the darkest night ; 
treasured hopes are but small cavities in the heart, which we dig into graves ; 
and happiness, a spanning rainbow, a shadow of beauty, striding with imaginary 
feet across the world, and vanishing ere we can point out its place. The win- 
dows were not closed; I saw the forms of those who were yet dear to me by 
the fire-light,—-the pictures on the wall, the looking-glase, which I had cracked 
when a boy,—my fishing rod upon the rafters, it had not been moved. I lifted 
the latch, the old dog knew me, and licked my hand, and welcomed me, after my 
Journsy,—Home. 


—— 
THE VICTIM. 
From the Notes of a Town Traveller. 

I was sitting in a corner of the traveller's room, at a small jnn on the road 
to Northampton, comfortably smoking my pipe, and 
conversation held by my fellow travellers,;-about 
one of them, a very genteel-looking man, of the middle age, suddenly rose out 
of his seat, and after a few hems and has to gain the attention of the company, 
said, ‘* Gentlemen” — . 

‘* Hear, hear,” responded those around him. 

“ You've each told some wonderful tale to-night, gentlemen,” continued he, 
‘and I have listened to them with pleasure; because I believe them to be true, 
though I must confess some of the situations were, in my opinion, mighty mar- 
vellous.” 

“Oh, oh!” 

‘“‘ Now, gentlemen, what I’m going to relate to you, is not an everyday occur- 
rence, simply because it happened to me in the night.” 

“* Morrison’s pills !” whispered one. , 

“| was travelling from Devonshire to London, in the year 1794, in the month 
of December. On the first day’s journey, J arrived, about nightfall, at a small 
inn, or rather public-house, the only habitation of the kind for ten miles round. 
It being a dark winter's night and a heavy shower of rain coming on at the same 
time, I was glad enough, as you may suppose, to meet with this accommoda- 
tion, bad as it seemed. After seeing my horse and gig put into safe and happy 
keeping, I entered the traveller’s room, as they were pleased to call it, but which 
to me, having been accustomed to the delightful and roomy parlours in London, 
appeared nothing better than a common tap or pot room. A bright fire was 
burning in the grate, which in some degree compensated for the shabbiness of 
the room, but which sadly contrasted with the dark features of three men, who 
were sitting in the farther corner. : 

“T cannot say that I am an extraordinarily brave man, nor do I think I am 
actually a coward; but I must confess, the appearance of these men threw a@ 
damp upon my spirits and I almost began to wish I had gone on to the village, 
notwithstanding the rain.—I rang the bell. 

** Waiter, bring me a glass of brandy and water and a pipe.” 

“Ves, sir,’ replied a grinning dirty-faced bumpkin, who I suppose on oeca- 
sions served as waiter, ostler, and every thing. 

«+ Damned unfortunate !’ exclaimed one of the menin an under-tone, though 
sufficiently audible for me to hear him; ‘ no other way but through the window, 

; —and they all fixed their eyes upon me. ’ 

| «J shivered, cold sweat ran down my forehead—my knees knocked against 
| each other, and I positively believe I could have fainted, and indeed perhaps [ 
should have done so, had I not at the moment tossed off nearly the whole of the 
brandy and water. 

« *« Well,—it can't be helped,—must be so,—and damn me, if I care who 
knows it ;’ exclaimed the same man, as he, with the other two rose to leave the 
room. 

*** Good night, sir,’ they all gruffly exclaimed, as they passed me. 

«+ Good night, gentlemen,’ said I, ‘a wet walk home, I fear.’ 

«Oh! we have not got far to go,’ replied one. ‘ Where’s my dog 1—Bess, 
have you seen my dog !’—he continued, as he shut the door upon me, and ad- 
dressed himself to some personage at the bar. I heard no more —I was alone. 











It called ‘* William ;” the child sprang | J filled my pipe, and having desired the boy to replenish my glass, I turned my 


chair round, and seated myself in front of the fire. 


«Dog !'—‘ far to go !'—+ window !"—I pondered in my mind. Ominous 


start into her blue eyes; she snatched up the child in her arms, and hurried into | words !—oh, I’m marked !—I'’m a victim !—going to be murdered—butchered 
the cottage! [I journeyed along, not daring.te look around until I had passed | in cold blood !—pleasant reflection. I sipped my brandy and water. What's to 


be done, thought I,—I’ve no fire arms about me ; never carried any!—I’ve no 
doubt but that one of them has already gone off with my horse and gig!—oh! 
what a miserable dog I am 

‘| was about to rise in order to see if my predictions were in truth realized, 
when a gentle voice suddenly arrested my attention. 

‘«* Would you like to have a pan of coals run through your bed, if you please, 
sir?’ 

*** Eh !'—I turned round, gentlemen.—As pretty a little flower as ever you 
would wish to set eyes on, stood before me. Rich tresses of the deepest jet 


| dowed gracefully about her neck,—eyes, dark,—face, beautifully fair,—figure, 


splendid. I’m no poet,—but, positively, her tout ensemble beggared all descrip- 


| tion. ‘This was the glance of a moment. 


« Somehow or other, I have a great horror of a pan of coals; I don’t know 
why, but so it is,—and 1 modestly replied, ‘ Thank you, my dear, you are very 
kind, but when travelling, I never accustom myself to it, and therefore, my 
dear—’ 

‘She had gotten her answer, and was leaving the room. To lose the society 
of so charming a creature in such a dull place, and so soon too, was more than 


my weak nerves, from the state they were in, could support. I looked at my 
watch,—stammered out—‘ My dear !'—she returned. 

““* My name is Betsy, if you please, sir,’ she blushingly replied, which made 
her look ten tines more beautiful. ' 

“+ Well, then, Betsy, my dear. You are a—very—pretty girl.’ 

“Gentlemen, you will recollect I had taken two glasses of strong brandy and 
water 

‘** Did you please to want anything, sir?’ 

‘<¢ Yes, my dear ;—I want a kise from those sweet coral lips of your's.’ 


“+ Do you?’ exclaimed a stentorian voice, as the door opened, and in walked 


relessly li ie 2 ibe 
or six in : . 
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She Albion. 


— 














whom I had not had the pleasure of seeing be- 
fore. ‘ What are you doing here, Bess—can’t Lukin answer the bell? Come, 
trudge off, and go to bed. As for you, sir,’ he continued, turnitg to me, and 
looking as fierce as a tiger, ‘if you don’t know how to behave in a body’s house 
on the roadside, you'll tind some one, perhaps, who will teach you, and that ina 
very short time. : Y | 

“Teould almost fancy I saw the blade of the dagger glittering before me ;— | 
the ill-omened words rushed to my recollection; new fuel seemed added to the | 
flame.—* That in a very short time.” — 

“The appearance of the men. their coarse manners, the loneliness of the 
house—nay, every thing, tended to confirm my suspicions. ‘The poor girl, too! | 
some deluded victim, nu doubt, brought from London. Romances, legends of | 
old, in which I had read, in my boyhood, of bravos capturing princesses, and 
ebliging helpless beauty to serve them as their cup-bearer, and in some instances 
to become their wife, in a moment rushed to my imagination. I shuddered at 
the thought. Could such a creature as Bessy be the wife of such a wretch !— 
There was a modesty, a purity in her manners, which plainly convinced me she 
was not his sister, and, by her features, no relation. 

‘s Brought back, as it were, to a sense of honour, from the stern manner In 
which I had been addressed, I blamed myself for the inconsiderate manner I had 
acted towards her, and I now thought, had I pursued a different course when 
she first entered the room, I might have learned her history, perhaps saved her 
from a life of misery and shame, and myself from being murdered. It was now 
eleven o’clock—the door opened, and Lukin entered. 

«+ Your light, sir,’ meaning my bed-candle. ‘ What time would your honor 
like to be called in the morning? Being such a quiet place, gentlemen who stops 
here generally sleeps very long.’ I thought I could distinguish a smile of triumph 
on the fellow’s lip. 

«Indeed !? I replied. 

«He was leaving the room, but before he reached the door, suddenly turning 
round— 

“Oh! I beg pardon, sir,’ he said, ‘but master—that is as how, raaster’s son, 
—the old gentleman's up stairs, laid up with the gout—’ 

“Oh! the person whorn I eaw just Low was your master’s son, eh!’ 

“+ Yes, sir, Master Gregory. He desired I to say he hoped as how you 
wouldn’t be very much offended with what he had said just now; he’s had one 
or two friends here to-day, sir, and they’ve had a little brandy together. The 
latter part of the sentence was said in a half-whisper, as an excuse for his mas- 
ter’s abrupt address to me. 

“*¢ Well,’ I replied. 

“«*He begged I to say, sir, that if you would have no objection, the old gen- 
tleman would take a bit of a lift with you in the morning.’ 

““*Oh! no objection in the least ;’ [ quickly replied. 
revive. After all, they might be honest. 

*** How far will he go!’ I inquired. 

*** As far as the church-yard, sir.’ A sudden chill came over me. 

“*He’s going tu try the change for the benefit of his health: his brother 
Nicholas—Old Nick, as I calls him, will be main glad to see him, I know; be- 
sides, it’s warmer for the old gentleman a little way below there, and young mas- 
ter thinks as huw he'll be better able to keep up his spirits there than up here 
in this dull place, and as you was going that way too in the morning, he said, 
he thought he’d make bold to ask you.’ 

*[ was standing with my back to the fire, holding the candlestick in my hand, 
as the fellow finished his tale, and glided out of the room. * ‘The rascal’s been 
roasting me,’ at length I exclaimed. ‘ He also is an accomplice. Alas!’ I 
sighed as I left the room, ‘no hope ! no escape !’ 

“The lovely form of Bessy crossed me asI passed the bar. I would have 
apologised for my rude conduct, but that [ saw the stern eve of Gregory fixed 
upon me. As it was, I simply and civilly wished her good night. 

‘*+ Good night, sir.’ 

“Oh! the tone of her voice—the manner—the look she gave me, struck to 
my very heart-strings I shall never forget it. ‘* This way, if you please, sir,” 
said avoice. It was Gregory's, and he led me to an inner room, separated only 
from the bar by a partition. Now, thought I,as i threw myself into a chair, 
*what’sto be done?’ I had not an implement of defence about me, nor was | 
there even so much asapoker in the room. Suddenly the words, ‘ Through | 
the window !’ flashed across my mind. I examined it ;—not a fastening of any 
kind about it ; and, to add to the misfortune, it was a casement window reaching 
down to the ground—no shutters, and, in one or two instances, paper substituted 
for glass. 

** By the side of the window, in a sortof recess, was a door which led— 
Heaven knows where ; but it struck me, if I could but contrive to force it open, 
it might eventually lead me into the stable, where, with a very little difficulty, I 


a tall powerful-looking fellow, 


My spirits began to 











could But no; it resisted all my efforts, and I was compelled to leave my | 
task unfinished. I took off my coat,—laid it upon the chair,—looked under the | 
bed. All was safe there. I was just about to undo my straps, when suddenly 


I heard a low moaning, like the groans of a person struggling to shake off the 
weight which oppressed him. ‘The noise evidently proceeded from the bed. 
Gracious God! [ sawthebed clothes move! It’s all over with me, thought I ; 
and there [ stood, in the attitude of taking off my straps, expecting every mo- 
ment to see the floor open and the bed gradually descend. A growl—a shake,— | 
the very clothes were moved, or were dragged off the bed. My head whizzed | 
round like a teetotum; my eyes grew dim, and I was about to call out murder, , 
when out jumped—Oh! God !— 

“*A man!’ exclaimed the company. 

“* A dog!’ reiterated the speaker. * A damned large Newfoundland dog 

The company gave a hearty laugh. Fresh glasses were called for, and ina | 
few minutes the gentieman resumed his story :— | 

** T was not long, you may be sure, gentlemen, in opening the door and letting | 
the beast out. It wasthe animal before mentioned, and which, as I afterwards 
learnt, was very fond of takinga nap in that particular room, and on that par- 
ticular bed. It had very ingeniously crept under the counterpane, which pre- | 
vented my perceiving it when I first entered the room.’ The company smiled. 

** T now hoped, indeed, to enjoy a little rest. All my fears seemed satisfied. 
Once more, however, | took a survey round the room, andthen, consigning 
myself to the care of Providence, threw myself fearlessly on the bed. 

‘‘T had reposed in the soft embraces of Somnus about two hours—it might 
have been less,—when I was suddenly awoke by the noise of a scratching at the 
door by the side of the window. I looked.—could see nothing. ‘The clouds 
were driving rapidly through the sky, and the pale moon, breaking at intervals 
from behind them, threw a fitful and uncertain light upon the spot. As it gleamed 
upon the old-fashioned walls, my fevered mind could almost discern the figures 
which were marked upon the paper, dancing before me, sometimes throwing up 
their hands as if in triumph at my capture, and at others beekoning me by various 
gestures and grimaces to follow them. Again I heard the noise. —it now pro- 
ceeded from the window! I fell back, and lay for some time in breathless sus- 
pense. How, gentlemen, huw aslall 1 describe to you my astonishment, my 
agony, when on again opening my eyes I beheld the figure of a man standing be- 
fore the window! By his dress, and the light of the moon, which shone direcily 
upon him, I easily recognized him to be one of the three before spoken of. He 
was beckoning to the others. ‘The window presently opened! In about a 
minute, the other two men appeared, carrying what seemed to meto be tie 
body of aman. Oh! thought I, how easily now can I account for the use of 
that door. It is into that cell they convey the bodies of their murdered vic- 
tims! Alas! how soon might I be one of their number! and I felt as if I could 
freely and without a murmur have given up every farthing about me, if gain was 
their purpose, so would they spare my life. My heart almost came up into my 
mouth ; there was achoaking in my throat,—I could scarcely breathe. ‘They 
entered the room. ‘The first was furnished with a dark lantern, and led the way 
to the door. 

“*Hash! softly ! 
time.’ 

** He took from his pocket a key, unlocked the door, and they all three entered 
the place. ‘Now,’ thought I, ‘now is the time,’"—and I was about to spring 
out of the bed and Jock the door upon them ; when I perceived by the light of 
their lantern they had deposited their burden, and were returning. ‘ Lord have 
mercy upon me!’ [ inwardly prayed. They approached my bed,—my eyes 
involuntarily closed,—I saw no more, I heard no more. 1 was gone—fast— 
dead as adoor-nail' How long [ had remained inthis happy trance, I know 
not; but when I again opened my eyes, how changed was the scene! 


oo 


“Jt was a fine beautiful morning.—the sun was riding high and gilding with 


its brightest beams the prospect around I was soon dressed and in the parlour. 


Breakfast was brought inby Lukin, who, with one of his usual grins, sail, | 


‘Master Gregory would be happy to speak with your honour, if as how your 
honour could spare him a moment.’ I told him I was perfectly at leisure, and 
in a few moments the said Gregory appeared, bowing profoundly as he entered 

‘«*T beg pardon, sir,’ he said, after satisfying h 
was in the room,—* I bx 
last night.’ 


mself no one besides ourselves 
parden, but | hope you were not very much disturbed 
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““* Why, not very,’ I replied, endeavouring to make the Lest of the matter, 
now that I had got safe through the night with my life, and even without the loss 
of ashilling. ‘And yet,’ I add 

“* Troe 


ed, ‘there was something rather strange’— 


. Sir,’ interrupted Gregory, ‘ we are honest enough with our travellers 


and customers, and try to serve them well, and I hope sir, the brandy and water 
you tasted last night was to your liking.” I replied in the affirmative. 
“* Well, sir,” he continued, ‘that’s the way we live: we do a little in the 


smi 


1ggling way, and if any one’s robbed—it’s ouly the king.’ 
{ expostulat«d with him on his want of judgment, in not having informed me 
} 


\ if they'd ever bring me another keg of whiskey or brandy. 


This way, my boys; the chap’s sure to be asleep by this | 


| mander of the Indiaman. 


| of this ere I went to bed; for, had I been provided with fire-arms, I should 


certairly have been inclined to have had a pop at one of them. 

«You see, sir,’ he replied, ‘it happened very unfortunately for me, for Black 
Sam and his two mates had got a long keg of whiskey, of the first sort, on shore 
yesterday, and had agreed with me in the afternoon about price ; and you know, 
sir, it is necessary for the safety of all parties, that such an article should be off 
their hands as soon as possible, and if I didn’t yield pretty quickly to their 
fancies, they would soon find a ready customer for their goods, and ten to one 
Now, you see, sir, 
that little cellar in your room is the only place in my house where I can stow 
any thing of the kind away,—for I don’t even let my boy, Lukin, know of our 
little trade, for it’s dangerous, as the old saying is, ‘‘ to let too many cooks make 
the broth.” I tried to persuade them to leave it somewhere till you were 
gone ; but no, they were obliged to be off to another place to-day. However sir, 
I hope you'll forget the circumstance, and pardon my boldness.’ 

** Saying which, he made a low bow and withdrew. , 

‘Gentlemen, I could have brought forward many arguments against the 
impropriety of the affair,—but I was so satisfied with finding myself in propria 
persona again, that I freely forgave them all, and there was a frankness of men- 
ner about the fellow which pleased me vastly. He was certainly not that 
wretch I at first thought him to be. One only thought threw a momentary damp 
upon my joy. Where was Bessy? Her lovely image was still wandering in 
my mind. I had not seen her, and from motives of prudence, did not dare ask 
for her. 

“*Chaise is ready, sir—’ exclaimed a shrill little voice, and Lukin entered 
the apartment, bowing and scraping. ‘Every thing's ready, your honour,—the 
wheels were main dirty,—but I’ve made ’em look as bright as a looking-glass, 
and the harness too, your honour.’ 

**T sook the hint, and threw him a shilling for himself, with which he appeared 
delighted. 

““* The old gentleman is not so well this morning, your honour,’ he continued, 
as he was leaving the room, ‘and Master Gregory thinks as how he’d better not 
attempt the journey. Mainly obliged at the same time, your honour.’ 

“This last speech brought to my recollection the last night's roassing, and I 
was glad to see the back of him. 

«+ Here’s a small keg of brandy, sir,’ said the landlord, in a half whisper, as 
I was stepping into my chaise, ‘which the men left, with their compliments, for 
you, sir, asa small recompense for last night’s business. They warranted it 
good. I think it will just go under the seat of your chaise,—and if you should, 
sir, at any time want a gallon or so for a friend or two, I hope you will net for- 
get ** The Hole in the Wall.’’’ 

“T thanked him—told him such a remuneration was quite unnecessary— 
promised the strictest secresy,—and drove off. 

“Gentlemen, my yarn’s spun, as the old sailor says ;—many years have 
passed since then,—to me many happy years. The old man shortly after died, 
leaving Gregory and Bessy, who was his cousin, the whole of his property 
between them. Gregory was wise enough to know when he had enough, and 
retired, a respeetable man, in the County of Kent. As for Bessy”— 

‘““Ah! what became of Bessy?” ejaculated the company at once. 

**She soon got married,” was the reply. 

‘* Married !—to whom, tu whom!” again exclaimed the gentlemen. 

The speaker cast his eyes round the room,—took up his pipe,—and then 
resuming his seat,—modestly replied, **’To myself, gentlemen!” 

‘“‘Huzza! Bravo! Bravo !—To the health of Bessy! Hip! Hip! Hurra!” 

—<f>— 


LEAVES FROM MY LOG-BOOK.—MY SECOND TRIP. 


BY FLEXIBLE GRuMMeETT, P M.—No. III. 
Continued from the last Albion. 

3ut to return to the Lady Graves, whom we left at the island of Madeira, with 
Pascoe and myself, in purser’s toggery, promoted to the fore-top. 

“So, young gentlemen,” exclaimed old Snatchblock, when we made our first 
appearance on the forecastle, ** vou're getting forud in the sarvice by a starn 
board, which [ take tobe a new-fashioned mode of working to windward; but 
mayhap we shall have a bosprit out o’ the cabin-windows before long, for every- 
thing gets slued end-for-end since | was a boy. What's the use of fitting that 
’ere rigging over your mast-heads! do they think it ‘ll make better officers on 
you '—But never mind, lads, keep your weather eye up.” 

“Why, I do feel it rather hard, boason,’” said Pascoe, assuming a rueful 
countenance; ‘but you’re a good old Pipes, and we'll try and square our yards 
by the lifts and braces for the future.” 

** Don't * boasun’ and ‘ old Pipes me,’”’ returned the veteran, attempting to look 
grim, though all his efforts could not suppress his usual chuckle—* remember 


| I’m your officer now, and, young man, touch your hat when you speak to me, 


or I must give you a taste of the rattan to quicken your edication’’ He then 
added with much feeling and strong emphasis, ‘‘ Be good lads, and show your- 
selves smart, and Tremenhere, though he does look like the devil’s table-cloth 
this morning, will soen have you aft again. But as for that Bumgarden—may the 
cocoa-nut on my shoulders be turned into a fiddle-block, but I'll sarve him out 
rattlin-stuff for this!—a half-fledged red-herring !” 

‘““And that ’ud be a queer bird any how, Sir,” chimed in old Johnson the 
quarter-master. ‘* But, young gentlemen, I thought I‘d just heave ahead to tell 
you that Muster Tremenhere has been houlding a bit of an argification about 


you with the skipper, and I’m blessed if you an’t got another friend in court | 


as you little expects—God bless them there petticoats any how, they're always 
leaning to marcy.” 

‘““Who do you mean?” inquired I; ‘but for my part, Johnson, I’m so truly 
ashamed of my conduct, that all the punishment in the world could not make 
me suffer more than I do at this moment.” 

‘* Mayhap so, mayhap so,” returned the old man, at the same time casting his 
eye round inshore; he added, “here comes the man-o’-war brig’s boat,’’ he 
adjusted the glass to his eye, rested it onthe rail, and continued, * there's an 
applet on the left shoulder, which tells me to ship the best ropes; and as in 
duty bound, Mr. Snatchblock,” touching his hat, ‘‘ I expects you'll be wanted to 
whistle him over the gangway,.” 

* Aye, ave,” responded the boatswain; ‘but stand clear, and let me get a 
fresh supply of puff before I winds my call—your man-o’-war's man likes a 
chirp as long as you can remember.” 

* Tt is Captain Derrick !” said I, addressing Pascoe—" what the devil shall I 
do! he will want to see me, and I dare not look him in the face.” 

“Commend me to a midshipman’s modesty,” returned Pascoe, half jest, half 
earnest. ‘But avast, shipmate. I forgot that your middy’s commission is like 
a dobec-waller’s soap, and so you may. if you please, be a little shame-faced. 
As for me, [ can do my duty in the foretop just as well as on the quarter deck, 
thanks to old Johnson here, who had me in therigging gang at Diamond Harbour 
last voyage.” 

“And you did me credit, Mr. Pascoe,” said the old quarter-master; “but I 
must go and report to Mr. ‘Tremenhere.” 

In a few minutes afterwards Captain Derrick came alongside, and ascended to 
the deck. Captain Burgess received him very politely ; and they went into the 
cuddy together. Ob, what would I not have given to have overheard their con- 
versation !—but it was useless wishing. 
departure, and [I was spared the infliction of being called before him. 

‘Come, Grummett,”’ said Pascoe, “Jet us shin aloft to our station, and 
spin a yarn or two about yon beautiful place up the mountain By the by, I 
wonder how Lord holds on in this affair !—we were all tarred with the same 
brush; but he’s a noble fellow, and beyond the reach of Beaumgardte’s spite— 
though it must be admitted be was not wellused. Yet I think Captain Burgess 
israther two severe with us. Never mind, my boy; let us grace the foretop a 
little while, and we shall look like the babes in the wood.” 

We ascended to the top, and conversed about home and future prospects till 
we both fell fast asleep, from which we were aroused by the brazen trumpet-like 
voice of the chief-mate—*' Foretop there!” 





**Rouse out, Grummett,”’ said Pascoe; * he’s hailing us !—what the devil do 
you mean by going to sleep?” and then answered, * Aye, ave, Sir,” at the same 
tine we both jumped upon our feet, rubbing our eyes, and looking, I have no 


doubt, remarkably silly, as a universal burst of laughter came from the deck | 


below 

* When you've anbuttoned your eyelids and stowed your nightcaps away in 
the fil-hole, young men, you'll come aft here,” shouted Tremenhere. ‘ 

‘Aye, aye, Sir! we both responded; and Pascoe catching hold of the top 
mast backstay, lid down in an instant; whilst I, attempting to perform the same 
evolution, burnt my hands that the pain made me dance again. 

Arrived on the quarter-deck, we were directed to go into the cuddy, and in 
doing so we passed Lady Russell accompanied by Captain Lys and the lovely 
infants: IT always loved babes, and looking upon the little laughing cherub face 
of the one next me, I could not refrain from imprinting a kiss upon its cheek 


rhe gratified mother emiled upow us, whilst a tear seemed to be starting to her | 


eye, and { heard her whisper to Captain Lys, “ How singular that the sight of 
the child sbou'd make him forget his own misfortunes !” 

We en'ered the enddy, and the first person that caught my eye was Tord 
Handsomely dressed in his naval uniform, he stood, with his cocked hat under 
his arm, in front of the long table; and near him leaning on the back of a chair 
was Beaumgardte. A remarkably fine-looking man, in the dress of a post- 
captain, rested his shoulder against the bulkhead of the cabin; at a short dis- 
tance froin him was Captain Derrick conversing in an under tone with the Com- 
General sat at the head of thetable; and there 
was a degree of solemnity that made a due impression on my mind. 

‘*Oh, these are your foretopmen, Captain Burgess, are they?” said the Post- 








In about half an hour Derrick took his | 
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pru y, 
| Captain, eyeing us with a quick sharp look of investigation, though with a 
countenance of the most perfect good humour. ‘Well, youngsters, I under. 
stand you are likely to turn out smart hands, and as I am short manned you will 
| perhaps have no objection to volunteer for the frigate—in the course of time 
your qualifications may raise you tothe rank of boasun’s mates—what do you 
say? She's a smart craft; there's every prospect of a war, and every soul fore 
and aft will roll in prize-money !” 
A smile passed amongst the officers from one to another, which puzzled me 
extremely, for there seemed to be something unmanly in making sport of misery, 
| and I am sure I was miserable erough. ‘If I had followed the bent of my oun, 
| inclinations, Sir,” said I, finding Pascoe continued silent, “I should have pre- 
ferred the service of my country to any other; but obedience to my parents 
| prevented the gratification of my wishes, though perhaps had my requests been 
complied with, I might have escaped my present humiliation.” 

‘Then you're for the frigate ?” urged her Captain : ‘‘a few more such light 
hands, and [ shall furl my sky-sels aloft—and,” turning to Pascoe, ** what do you 
say, young man?” 

“Sir,” replied the individual addressed, raising himself with pride, and look- 
ing round him with bold intrepidity, “I have committed an error which has 
caused me deep regret; I have submitted to my punishment without a murmur, 
bus no man has a right to transfer my services to whom he pleases. My father, 
Sir, is the principal owner of the Lady Graves, but Iclaim mo exemption from 
the consequences of my own folly on that score: I was placed under the peculiar 
protection of Captain Burgess, and he has acted towards me like a parent, 
though I must speak my mind and say that in this last instance, taking all cir- 
cumstances into consideration” —and he threw a glance of contempt at the cadet 
—*‘ his decision has been rather severe—but [ willnot complain. I shall remain 
in my father’s ship, Sir, unless forced to quit it.” 

~ You speak boldly, young mau, and perhaps not altogether respectfully—at 
all events it is not the language of a junior officer to his superior,” said the Ge- 
neral mildly. 

at I am no longer an officer, Sir," returned Pascoe, a convulsive sob almost 
choking his utterance—I speak asa foremast man, contending for his own 
night.” 

‘But [have power to impress you, Sir,” said the Captain of the frigate with 
some degree of sternness. 

“I know you have, Sir,” replied Pascoe firmly ; “and though I respect the 
serviee of my King, I would not be a slave in it, and such I should be if force 
were used.” 

* Well, then Burgess, I must be content with the other youngster—Grummett 
I think you call him,” said the Commander of the frigate. 

“‘T shall not volunteer, Sir,” said I, “ without the sanction of my father, and 
I have certainly no wish to quit the Lady Graves.” 

‘* What, neither of you!” exclaimed the senior naval officer; “then, Bur- 
gess, I must leave them with you, and I trust for their own sakes they will never 
again have to dowse their uniform, whatever it may be. Young men, your gallant 
friend here, Captain Derrick, has importuned me to intercede for you; but I 
should not have complied had not Lord , on hearing of your situation, 
acquainted me previously with the whole affair, * nought extenuating, nor setting 
down aught in malice :' he acknowledged everything, and declared himself ready 
to submit to any penalty so that 1 would but endeavour to get you reinstated. 
To him also you are indebted for the interference of the General’’—the General 
bowed acquiescence, which was smilingly returned by the lordly midshipman— 
** Lady Russell, too, has used her influence; and we have egreed tu become 
bound for your future good behaviour. We will not enter upon the past; but 
as a necessary consequence of sailing in the same ship you must shake hands 
with Mr. Bumgrab—what’s his name?” 

Jeaumgardte,” said Captain Burgess ; but the cadet had not stopped for the 
repetition of his name—he turned to Pascoe and tendered the signal of amity, 
which was responded to by the rest, and we were ordered to resume the black 
velvet and the lion button. 

We quitt'ed Madeira with a beautiful breeze, saw the summit of the island of 
Palma resting upon the clouds, aud again anchored in that well-remembered bay 
at St. Jago from which I had been so unceremoniously taken on my first trip. 

An occurrence took place here which made a lasting impression on my mind, 
and determined me ever to accept or give achallenge except inthe very last 
extremity. ‘Two young cadets, both froin the Island of Jersey, had from their 
earliest years contracted a sincere friendship, amounting to brotherly affection ; 
they had shared each other's pastimes ; they had wept over each other's sorrows ; 
and now they were embarked together, with bright prospects spread before them, 
for that fairy land of enchantment, glowing in the bright visions of early reading, 
filled with genii and houris and golden fruit. They were amiable youths, seldom 
apart, and their gentlemanly conduct had won upon the esteem of a!l on board, 

A shovting party was formed, and Prideaux and Deschartes were amongst the 
nuinber. Mules, donkeys, and every animal that could be obtained for love or 
money were put under requisition, and away they started full of animation and 
anticipated enjoyment, for the mountains. In passing one of the deep ravines 
in which St. Jago abounds, Prideaux’s donkey stumbled and threw its rider head 
over heels ; he sustained, however, no other injury than a blow above the instep, 
which occasioned that acute sharp pain that, I make no doubt, many of my readers 
have suffered froma similar cause—I mean, the blow. The drollery of the 
accident occasioned a universal burst of laughter, in which Deschartes joined ; 
but instantly alighted toassist his friend. Prideawx, labouring under the irrita- 
tion, was extremely angry at being made the object of their merriment, and 
rather sharply rebuked his companion, but the picture was too ludicrous for any 
check tobe put upon their mirth. Prideaux sat with his back to the ravine 
wincing most terribiy, whilst Deschartes busied himself in rubbing his leg to 
alleviate the anguish. ‘The donkey, after unshipping his commander and pitch- 
ing him over the bows, had slipped back into the chasm, where he stood on his 
hind-legs, his fore-hoofs resting on the ground above, and his head appearing on 
a level with the shoulders of the cadet, and about two feet behindhim. Prideaux 
could not see the donkey like a parson in his pulpit, but Deschartes did, and 
though he strove hard to restrain his laughter, that he might not exasperate his 
friend, yet one of the party seizing the immense cocked hat worn by one of the 
Portuguese guides, and the cloak of anuther, they were placed in proper posi- 
tion on the animal, amidst the roars of applause and ungovernable acclainations 
| of the whole party. Deschartes could not hold out, he joined the universal 
cheer; for the donkey, either alarmed at the noise, ur, perhaps, recognizing 
amongst the voices sounds that might claim kindred with his own asinine 
inusic, turned-toto bray with all his might. Deschartes saw that anger and 
resentment were kindling on Prideaux’s brows; but all self-control was gone, 
madness seemed to rule the moment, and Deschartes was felled to the earth by 
a blow from the friend he would have died to serve. 

The laughter was instantly atan end amongst those who had witnessed the 
transaction, and those who did not, soon perceived that something unusual had 
occurred to cause such a sudden check, and stopped their mirth, so that in less 
than a minute the deepest silence prevailed. Deschartes arose from the ground, 
gave Prideaux a look, in which compassion and resentment were striving for the 
mastery, and then walked away. Several of the young men crowded round him 
and thoughtlessly inflamed the angry feeling which he was striving to subdue, 
whilst others, in aggravating language, upbraided Prideaux for his brutality, and 
thereby gave renewed stimulus to the evil passion that had for the moment got 
the better of his judgment. Violent words, recriminations, threatenings, and 
revilings added fuel tothe flame, till the rash-headed young men declared there 
could te enly one way of settiing the quarrel. 

Had the friends been alone Prideaux would have prostrated himself upon his 
knees and implored forgiveness of his compapion, and the latter, knowing the 
| irritability of Prideaux’s temper and loving him likea brother, would have granted 
it. But here there were many eyes upon them; they were going out to obtain 
commissions in the army, and the slightest stain upon their courage or their 
honour would at once shroud all future expectations. Both of them felt this, 
and the quarrel was no longer one of mere personal animosity, it was absorbed 
in the dread which each experienced lest, shrinking from a hostile encounter, 
their declining a contest should be construed into cowardice. It wasa fearful 
moment for those who were united by those bonds of sincere regard which the 
sudden fracas had only strained, not broken, and which were fast resuming their 
more than accustoined tension, under a sickly apprehension that they were about 
to be parted from each other's eateem. 

A friend was selected on either side, as it frequently happens in such cases, 
the choices had fallen on individuals who were considered the most apt and best 
acquainted with such matters, and not upon those who would have endeavoured 
to effect a reconciliation. The cadets henceforth became mere passive instru- 
ments in the hands of others; pistols were not wanting, preliminaries were 
soon arranged, and none but the principals gave one thought to future cor- 
sequences. ‘The spot chosen wasthe bed of adried-up river, the ground cracked 
and baked with the heatof the sun. It was just at one of the bends, where 
the banks appeared in some measure to dove-tail into each other, and the 
ascending hills and crags, covered with dwarf trees, whose shades were blended 
tugether and displayed no tokens of separation, so as to render the place oi 
encounter something like the bottom of a clay-pit. 

The distance was measured, the combatants were placed, and a deep death- 
like breathless stillness prevailed ; a cloud passed over the sun and threw tie 
mountain scenery into a partial gloom; a sudden breeze waked up the leaves to 
a mournful whispering, then all was hushed, the word was given, the reports 
| were as one, a thick mantling smoke hung for an instant over the place where 
the cadets had stood, it cleared away, and there laid poor Deschartes a lifeiess 
corpse; the ball had passed directly through the seat of existence, his carect 
was closed, and oh, how dreadfully ! 











The sight of the inanimate body recalled 
those who had been spectators to the responsibility they had incurred, and con- 
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eternatpn sat vpon each countenance. But what pen, what language can | 


adequately describe the agony of Prideaux! At first he seemed flushed with | 
the thoughts of victory, but it was only momentary ; the bleeding corpse of his 
friend, the horrible reality was before him; fund and fervid remembrances must 
have cushed upon his mind ; the prospects of future ignominy ; the blasting of 
long cherished hopes ; the execrations from the parents of his dead friend, bis 
owr, his home, all, all must have smitten his conscience and driven reason from 
herthrone. He did not speak; his features were stiff and rigid, as if he had 
lived an age in those few desolating minutes; but suddenly snatching another 
pistol from the hand of his second, he sprang to some distance away; there was 
a scorching, flashing fierceness in his eye as he glared wildly and coutemptuously 
won the group, several rushed forward as he cocked and raised the instrument 
of destruction, but they were too late to arrest his suicidal intention; the 
qurrounding hills echoed to the sharp crack of the discharge, the smoke again 
rose perpendicularly, and beneath it lay another victim to mistaken honour, the 
epper part of his head literally shatteredte pieces. 

Desperation seemed to take possession of the minds of many of the young - 
men at witnessing so bloody a catastrophe; yells, shrieks, groans, and bitter 
denunciations resounded ; there was a busy running to-and-fro between the 
bodies ; anxious inquiries whether there was no hope were whispered amongst | 
those who were kneeling over them, and the utterances of despair at hearing 
the monosyllable ** None.” The handsome, manly forms, recently teeming with 
vigour, animation, and all that could render life sweet and pleasant, were now 
mere mangled carcasses, frightful spectacles for shuddering human nature to 
contemplate. At length the more calm portion ef the party prepared to return 
to Port Praya; the bodies were secured on the respective animals that had been | 
engaged for their pastime, and the mournful procession retraced their morning 
pith, horror and dismay filling each heart. 

The two seconds, however, quitted the party, intending to ride to Trinidad 
and remain concealed in ites neighbourhoed till the first burst of the storm had 
passed over. Information of the fatal occurrence was very soon spread; the 
mortal remains of the unfortunate yeurg men were conveyed on board the ship 
in which they had taken their passcge, and means were adopted to secure the 
absentees, who were soon afterwards discovered and placed under arrest for 
trial. Thus the pleasure party of the early part of the day was converted into 
one of mischief and murder (for I can never think of it in any other character) 
—two lives had been sacrificed at the shrine of folly, and two others would have 
to pay a heavy forfeit both to their country and to themselves, for having abetted 
the sanguinary transaction. 

The Portuguese authorities refused to suffer the dead to be interred in con- 
secrated ground, and it was determined that they should be buried in the great 
charnel-house of the deep. This was effected in two days afterwards when, 
with a fair wind, we were clear of the island. It was evening; the sun 
was upon the verge of the horizon; the glory of the day was departing, 
but there was a flush of gorgeous clouds that crimsoned all the west, 
whilst above them approaching night was gradually spreading her dark 
banner, and preparing to shroud the dying light in deep funereal gloom ; it was 
just such an evening as the occasion required, and as the reports of the minute 
guns came heavily over the water, the seamen clustered togetier and conversed 
in scarcely audible whispers. ‘The ships hoisted their colours half-mast, the 
bells were tolled, and just as the red sun disappeared from sight, the bodies were 
consigned to their ocean-grave, to be seen no more. 

But the breeze still blew, the wind was fair, and the gallant vessels were on 
the wing speeding their way right merrily. This, however, did not continue 
long, foras we neared the line we experienced those sickening calms so wearying 
to the patience of the mariner. 

We were three weeks getting from St. Jago to the equator, and numerous 
wero the preparations for the august ceremony of crossing the line. In latitude 
about 1° 30’ north we were lying perfectly becalmed, with a thick haze around 
us, and the water as smoothasa mill-pond. But the air hada strong thick 
aulphureous smell, that rendered respiration difficult and distressing. The 
people were down at dinner, and Mr. Allen, having the watch, was standing on 
the break of the poup conversing with Major Campbell. 

‘“« ] never remember experiencing such an unpleasant sensation as I do at this 
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the mist was gone, the sky was beautifully clear, and the sun, throned on bis, 
torrid height, poured down his burning rays; the sea was beautifully smooth, 


| dimpled by a gentle breeze from the south-east; the squall was far away to lee- 


ward, but it had marked its progress with devastation, our own ship having 
escaped the best of the fleet; others had lost a topmast, and their sails blown 
to shreds ; one was destitute of a bowsprit and foretop-mast, and all had sus- 
tained more or less damage. 

Of the unfortunate fellows who fe!l from our maintop-sail yard, two had gone 
erboard ; and as the ship inust have been running at the rate of fourteen kuots | 
an hour, even had they not have been already dead, no effort could have saved 
them; the other poor ind alighted in the stern-sheet of the long-boat, but his 
scorched and mangled appearance proved that his death had been instantaneous ; 
and on the same evening he was sewed up in his hammock and “ lauuched inte 
the deep.” 

As soon as flags could he distinguished, the Commodore made the signal for 
the convoy tu close round hin, and we became very svon sensible that a stranger 
had joined us, either during the hazy weather or bad run amengst us ia the 
squall. She was a lovely corvette, with a long, low. black, snake-like hull, and | 
tall, aspiring spars, lifting their tapering heads into the heaveus. She did not ap- | 
pear to have sustained tue ieast injury, and her equare varde and breadth of can- 
vass displayed the characteristics of a vessel of war. ‘The Cemmedure hoisted 
the British ensign, which exainple was followed by the rest ef the fleet, and the | 
stranger showed the tri-colour of France, with a long pennant descending from 
the main-truck. She ran without any hesitation alongside the leading ship, and | 
answered her hail as the * Revolutionnaire French national ship from the Ga- 
ronne, bound to the river Plate.” An interchange of civilities took place; but 
it was remarked that the corvette acted rather suspiciously, and was always 
kept under command. Boats, however, passed to-and-fro, and our Commodore 
went on board the corvette; the seamen enjoyed free intercourse with each 
other, and all appeared to be pleasant and amicable. 

We had gathered close together under easy sail to allow time to repair 
damages, and aa the frigate and the corvette occasionally hove-to, to pick up 
boats, the convoy had ranged some distance ahead ef them. Suddenly we were 
aroused by the firing of guns, and we observed the corvette braced sharp up upon 
a bowline, with a steady press of canvass, shooting away like an arrow from a 
bow, whilst the Commodore was hard after him in chase, and rattling away with 
his foremost guns, every shot of which told either in the Frenchman's hull or 
rigging. Had the corvette gained two or three cables’ length for a start, she 
would have escaped; but the fire of the frigate was so well directed, that ina 
few minutes the sailsof the Freachman were completely riddled, her rigging 
much cut, and a bad wound in her mainmast. Nevertheless she still held on her 
way—just the sort of creation that a seaman loves to look at—and firing from 
two long eighteens that she had run out abaft. The frigate yawed from the 
wind, and away went a thundering broadside of round and double-headed shot 
that cut the rigging of the corvette to pieces, and the mainmast, losing its sup- 
port, went over the side, and with it the Frenchman's hopes of getting away : 
her colours were hauled down, and the English took possession ; but it was 
noticed that the British ensign was not displayed over the tri-colour as an em- 
blem of victory, and though the engagement had induced a belief that war had 
been declared between the two countries, yet the want of this finale to the busi- 
ness excited a suspicion that the corvette was a pirate. ‘The whole, however, 
was soon afterwards explained; and it appeared that the corvette’s people had 
found a countryman or two on board the frigaté, and amongst the rest the sail- 
maker had met with a relation, and nothing could be more natural than for a 
conversation to ensue respecting the services in which they were engaged ; and 
the sailmaker obtained positive information that England and France were at 
that moment at open hostilities. Now this happened to be actually the fact, 
though it was mere conjecture on the part of the sailmaker’s friend, as war had 
not been declared when the corvette quitted France, though it was daily expect- 
ed to be the case; and curious as may seem the coincidence, it was positively 
declared on that very day that the corvette was captured ; but she being one of the 
fastest vessels out of Franee, had been previously despatched to carry notes of 
preparation to the Mauritius, whither she was bound instead of the river Plate. 
The sailmaker, though in the first instance he had promised secrecy, could not 
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moment, except once before,” said the Major, ‘and that was on my passage 
out in 1794, when the great earthquake took place in Turkey, and nearly six | 
thousand persons perished ; we had no shock at sea, but the atmospheric density | 
was much the same as it is now, and with something ef a similar effluvia.”’ 

“Will Mr. Allen excuse me for speaking a word or two, if you please, Sir?” | 
eaid old Johnson, who had been busying himself at the flag-lockers, and had 
overheard what passed. | 

‘Well, old boy, and what have you to say ?”’ inquired the officer of the watch, | 
—‘* who's cat has kitten’d now ?” 

‘‘Tt isn’t in regard o° the matter o’ cats nor kittens, Sir,’ returned the veteran 
solemnly ; ‘* but I've been on the ocean, man and boy, now nearly sixty years, 
and I've larned te know when the Almighty gives his creatures warning that he | 
is about to manifest his strength.” 

‘And what does all this tend to, Johnson?” said Allen somewhat hastily. | 
**You should know your station better, old man, than to address gentlemen in 
conversation.” 

‘* 1 ax yer pardon, Sir,”’ returned Johnson retreating, ‘ and hopes no offence; | 
but, ‘mayhaps,’ thinks I to myself, ‘that ere’s a part of my duty to report | 
squalls,’ and so, Sir, I just made bould to speak.” 

** Squalls!”’ reiterated the officer,—** what squalls? You are like a pig, old | 
boy, you smell the wind. I don’t see the smallest indications of a breath of air.” 

The veteran shook his head. ‘It isn’t given to every one to see alike, Mr. 
Allen, and mayaap | might have been a little dubersome of my own judgment, | 
but there’s one there,’’ pointing to black Jackson who was half-way up the star- | 
board main-rigging looking most earnestly and intently away ahead; ‘* there’s | 
one there, Sir,’’ continued the old man, ‘to whom Natur speaks in her own | 
language, and the black fellow arn't reading her book for nothing.” 

‘* What do you see, Jackson—what is there out there ahead!” inquired the | 
mate composedly. 

The Captaiu of the top did not immediately reply, but still kept a fixed and | 
eager gaze, and looking forward I discerned a smail, dull, silvery appearance, | 
scarcely larger than a pocket-handkerchief, but whether it was a break in the | 
haze or a fleecy cloud, £ could not tell.” 

‘* Gar-Amighty, Misser Allen!’ exclaimed the negro swinging himself down 
onto the hammocks. ‘*Ciew up ‘em topsels, you please ; dere debbel chicken 
come down, be here little minute.”” He jumped to the maintop-sail halliards, 
which he instantly let go, and then sprang forward to do the same by the foretop- | 
sail, while old Johnson lowered the mizen top-sail. There was not a breath of | 
wind, and the yards ran down in a moment on the cap. ‘The officer of the | 
watch looked rather amazed to find his authority so strangely and suddenly 
superseded, but he became instantly aware of the necessity of the measure, | 
and running to the hatchway, he hailed below for the hands to come on deck | 
directly. ‘The men had heard the rattiing noise of the tye-blocks, and the 
whistling of the halliards as they flew out of the racks, so that they were in | 
some measure prepared for the summons, and the moment it was given they | 
rushed up the hatehways. ‘Tremenhere and Captain Burgess also heard it, and 
they were speedily on the quarter-deck. Allen directed the Captain's attention | 
to the object which black Jackson had pointed out; and, in his quiet way, he 
ordered the top-sails to be clewed up, and the hands to go aloft to furl them 

**Ma conscience !”' exclaimed Marshall, running up the poop-ladder , ** what'll | 
all this be, Pascoe ?”’ 

* It’s a parish church broke adrift from its moorings ashore,”’ replied Pascoe, 
“* and we're going to pick up the congregation.” 

‘“*A parish kirk, Pascoe, ey, you don't say so!” returned the credulous 
Scotchman; ‘‘ but what in the name o° the de’il could bring it so far out to sea!” | 

* Away aloft there, young gentlemen,” shouted the chief mate: ‘ roll up 
that mizen top-sail snug, and bear a hand about it; see that the gaskets are 
well passed, Mr. Pascoe; up there, Mr. Marshall, away aluft, Sir—away aloft!” | 

In ships of war the midshipmen were stationed in each top to see the sails 
reefed or furled, but in the India service the midshipmen did the duty of mizen- 
top men, the fifth and sixth mates superintending the fore and main-tops. We 
were upon the vard gathering up the folds of the sail, and as three or four of the 
Cadets had, under Pascoe’s tuition, become somewhat initiated in the duties 
aloft, they ran up to assist us, so that our gaskets were soou secured, and we | 


; some one, but as no ship was near us, a little alarm was excited as tu whence 


| nothing was seen. ‘The serjeants suspended their drill,—the soldiers who were 


| the gun-deck, the cadets from the steerage, the mids froin the orlop, and all the 
! green-horns crowded forward to get a sight of the Triton. ‘* Hope your honor's 


refrain from repeating this information to the First Lieutenant, who told the 
Captain, and an officer was sent on board the Frenchman to demand her surren- 
der: she had ranged, however, considerably ahead, and her cemmander ima- 


gining that we had later intelligence than himself, promptly declined, and made |; 


sail away; this strengthened the supposition to positive conviction, and she 
was taken as before described, a prize-crew was put on board, and the damages 
of the convoy being pretty well repaired, we carried on with a pleasant trade wind. 

About six bells in the watch of the following morning we were hailed by 


the sounds proceeded. ‘Ho! the ship ahoy!"’ was again heard, but still 


boatswain declared to Marshal!. The splashing and noise under the bows was 
resumed, the ship was kept on her course, and the hammocks piped up. 

Exactly at four bells, a spare top-sail was stretched across the ship from the 
two afi-most of the fore-shrouds, and abeut one-third up the rigging, so as to 


_ Screen the forecastle from observation. The booms, the gangways, the ham- 


mock-nettings on the quarter-deck, and the break of the poop, were crowded 


| with eager and anxious spectators, desirous of witnessing the ceremony; and 


those who had never crossed the line gave a look of alarm every now and then 
to an enormous tub, that was placed by the starboard-gangway, filled with water, 
a@ ominous of something that was to follow, which they had not much relish for, 
whilst the ship being rigged with its portentous appendages, and the ranging of 
fire-buckets, &c., added to the apprehension that something terrible was about to 
happen. ‘The last stroke of five-bells was yet vibrating on the ear, when a dis- 
tant rumbling, which was succeeded by a sonorous hail, gave notice of the royal 
Visiter’s approach. The hail was promptly answered by the Captain himself, 
who, with Lady Russell leaning on the arm of Major Campbell, and Captain Lys, 


, with the lovely twins, took their station on the quarter-deck. ‘There, too, stood 


the Reverend Mr. C——, the clergyman, with his pale, mild face, but tall, 
majestic figure, whilst other officers gathered round. In a few minutes there 
was a fearful dashing of the waters, like a shoal of bull-whales in play, and the 
spray danced bigh above the screen, which was soon afterwards withdrawn, and 
the procession was brought into view. First came four fidd!ers, most fantasti- 
cally arrayed about the body and thighs, for their legs and arms were bare, ex- 
cept that they were curiously painted with representations of fishes, foul-anchors, 
union-jacks, &c., and they scraped away as if it was a case of life and death. 
Then came the avant courier, who had first boarded us, with a gilt-headed staff. 
Naxt followed two special sea-constables, with shining tomabawks, and they 
marshalled the way for the barber and his assistant ; the former carrying a razor 
the blade about two feet and a half long, red with the blood of the unfortunate 
victims he had already shaved that morning; and the latter, having in one hand 
a tar-bucket containing lather composed of sundry greasy and savoury ingre— 
dients, and in the other an immense brush to operate with. ‘Two more consta— 
bles preceded the redoubtable and never-to-be-furgotten Davy Jones, sitting 
astride the shoulders of a stout subordinate, and both as black as the ace of 
spades. ‘Two small horns appeared on the forehead of each, like outriggers, 
anda most comprehensive scope of tail flowed down behind. Davy carried a 
fork, resembling the cook’s tormentors ; his subordinate had quite enough to do 
to carry his principal. Close behind these came a herald with a speaking-tram- 
pet; and then appeared eight Tritons, two-and-two, dragging a handsome car, in 
which sat old Neptune and Amphitrite, side by side. ‘The naval deity had long, 
shining glossy white hair, hanging from his head over his shoulders and down 
his back, and a venerable beard to match; a neat crown, ornamented with 
mother-of-pearl and shells of various kinds surmounted his brows; his dress 
glistened with spangles, and his all-powerful trident was grasped in his right 
hand ; whilst Amphitrite held a shining sceptre, that glistened in the sun, quite 
dazzling to behold, though Marshall declared, in his ignorance, it was nothing 
more than the cook's ladle. ‘The goddess was arrayed in all the colours of the 
rainbow, and her cap looked as if it had been put on hind part before; indeed, 
to the scandal of the sex, it was strongly believed that she had been indulging 
too freely with the bottle ; and the state of her yellow-red nose, with sundry 
black pimples upon it, looking something like a sun flower, confirmed the suspi- 
cion of her tippling propensities. On her knee sat an infantile merman, the tail 
of the fish so conspicuous, that all doubts as to the identity of that anomalous 
creature were at an end; and it was fully proved that the fish part was like that 
of ashark. Behind these came a rude assemblage of laughing Tritons, and 
other sea-monsters, sporting in all their trickery and wild attitudes. 

The procession gradually proceeded aft, the fiddlers working away at “ Rule 
Britannia,” till the car drew up before Captain Burgess, who immediately unco- 
vered his head, and his example was followed by all the rest. ‘ You’re right 
heartily welcome, Sir, once more,” exclaimed Neptune addressing the Captain. 
‘Tam happy to see you, my Lady, and them precious cherubs that remind me 
so much of my own little ones, barring as them there haven’t got no fishes” 
tails,’’ and he slued his own youngster up to show the difference. ‘* Gentlemen 
all, you're welcome.” Then turning to Amphitrite he politely said, ‘‘ Speak to 
*em, missus, and ax the gentlefolks how they are.” 

Amphitrite obeyed her sovereign lord and maater, giving her muslin a despe- 
rate tug over her eyes, whilst Davy Jones and his carrier wriggled their tails 
with delight. 

* Tam rejoiced to have the felicity of visiting your Majesty again,” said Cap- 
tain Burgess, ‘and am gratified at seeing you in such good health, as well ae 
your excellent spouse. Allow me the honour of introducing Lady Russell to 
her notice, who, I am sure, must be enamoured with her beauty and feminine 
qualities. Here's Major Campbell, but you’ve seen the Major before. Captain 
Lys will feel honoured by a kiss of her fair hand.”” The Captain turned away 





stowing away their beds upon the booms looked inquiringly,—whilst the seamen, 
with countenances of mystery, shook their heads, and wore silent. ‘ Ho! the 
ship ahoy!"’ again resounded, and it seemed like a voice from the deep that 


| was approaching nearer to us. 


‘** Fokstle, there!’ shouted the officer of the watch, ‘‘can you see anything 
out before there ?” 

“There's a shoal o° dolphins, Sir,” answered old Snatchblock, ‘and I 
thinks I can see a marmaid or twe. And now, Sir, I can make out a triton in 
a sea-shell, drawn by dolphins, and a fellow driving four-in-hand, like a mail- 
coachman.” 

‘Ho! the ship ahoy !” was once more repeated, and the boatswain promptly 
answered, ** Hilloa,” whilst the soldiers and uninitiated became extremely rest- 
less. ‘* Heave-to and give us a rope to get on board,” demanded the voice— 
‘** T shall lay under the starboard bow, and make a step of the fore-tack bump- 
kin. My horses are terribly fatigued, and I shall be obliged to borrow a sodger 
or two to carry me to the next craft. What ship is that!” 

“The Honourable Company's ship the Lady Graves,” answered old 
Snatchblock, ‘‘ as pretty a piece of timber and rope-yarn as ever was put 
together.” 

** IT know her well,” rejoined the voice ; “ is Captain Burgess in good health ? 


| He promised last voyage to bring me a silk dress of sea-weed green for my 
| wife, and I know he has kept his word. Have you got your lists ready 1” 


‘* All ready!” was the response, “and it’s as long as a purser’s conscience ; 
plenty o° lobsters’’—looking at the soldiers—and then catching sight of myself, 
Marshall, and some of the cadets, he added, * and a small sprinkling of shrimp- 
sauce.” 

* Then we sha’n’t get through business to-day,” replied the Triton, as there 
could now be no doubt that it was he who hailed. ‘The barber has gone on 


| board the Commodore to set his razor upon the grindstone. But back your 


main-yard, and let me come on board.” 
During this conversation there was a tremendous splashing under the bows, 
and the boatswaiu bent down over the ridge-rope to address the “ Man o’ the 


Sea.” The ship was rounded to so as to check her way,—a seaman or two | 


descended to the bumpkin and dolphin-striker to aid the ascent of Neptune's 
avant courter,—and in a few minutes a strange uncouth figure made his appear- 
ance, his lower extremitics covered with shining ecales, each as big as a half- 
crown, and tapering down to the size of a sixpence, a small pair of wings on his 
naked shoulders, loose hair banging about his face like sea-weed, and pieces of 


coral slung round his neck. The officer of the watch met him on the fore- , 


castle, and by this time a report of the circumstance having been circulated on 


well!’ said the sea-monster, touching the fore-lock of his sea-weed hair; ‘I 
am directed by my master, who is Sovereign of the Ocean, tu inform you that he 
purposes boarding you at five bells in the forenoon-watch, and requests that all 


amidst the general laugh at his expense, which was increased by the Goddess 
uttering in elegant phraseology, ‘‘He arn’t up to gumption.” ‘The infants 
chuckled, and crowed, and danced their sea-dolls; and Neptune requesting to 
have a kiss of each, they were handed to him. He looked upon the smiling 
| innocents, and his face beamed with generous and kind emotions as he kissed 
| the babes and blessed them. A bottle of wine was brought out by the steward, 
but both Neptune and Amphitrite preferred rum: glasses were filled, and the 
toast, ‘* Health and happiness and a prosperous voyage,” went round. But by 
some means Dary Jones got close to the Parson, and begged hard to hob-and- 
nob with him ; but this the reverend gentleman respectfully declined. 

The levee being at an end, the procession moved round to the starboard gang- 
way, where the car stopped before the large tub, and the Sea-god sent a polite 
message to the Captain, requesting that the babies might be brought out. The 
nurses conveyed them to the Monarch of the Ocean, and each of them held in 
his tiny hand a golden guinea, which was presented as a peace-offering, and the 





little creatures seemed delighted with the revelry and noise. A gallon of rum 
from Captain Lys, and several other passengers, secured them from molesta- 
tion; but Beaumgardte, with that fool-hardihood which nothing could cure, and 
unwarned by example, would neither propitiate by gift. nor keep away from the 
deck, boasting that he had pistols in his pocket, and would not submit to be 
shaved. He was suffered to reinain for some time, but Pascoe, myself, the 
junior mates, and some others, got the fire-engine in the square of the main- 
hatchway, brought the pipe to the combings just before the main-mast ; 
and as he had already got a little drenching from casualties in throwing 
water upon the unfortunates, so we completely drenched him, and rendered his 
pistols perfectly useless. It is true he pulled one out and snapped it, but if 
loaded, the powder was too damp to ignite. He was promptly seized be- 
| hind, a handkerchief was bound over his eyes, and a stout fellow grasping 
'him by each arm, he was hurried away to the tub, where he underwent 
! the infliction of the razor,—enjoyed a rather prolonged ablution,—and without 
removing the bandage, was conducted back to the spot from whence he was 
taken. Swearing vengeance against his tormentors, he struck out right and left, 
but finding nothing solid on which to vent bis rage, he tore off the handkerchief, 
and found himself standing alone, without a soul near him on whom he could 
especially charge the offence. Crest-fallen he slunk away to his cabin, and did 
not make his appearance again that dav. 

The ceremony proceeded, and it was not till two bells in the afternoon watch 
that it closed, when all hands were pretty well tired of the sport. Discipline 
was relaxed for this occasion,—a plentiful supply of grog cheered each heart, 
—and the evening closed, amongst both officers and men, in harmony.—[ To be 
continued. } 





—~»— 
NELSON AND HIS VALET. 


Not the famed toga which the Roman bore, 
When treason op’d a passage for his soul— 





due preparation, auitable to his rank as Monarch of these here realms, may be 
made. And as through his—what you call it ’'—his—his—d the name that 
I should forget—”’ 

“T suppose you means his godship,” said old Snatchblock, giving him a 
friendly lift | 

** Aye, aye, brother,” returned the monster, ‘I sees you know a thing or two. | 
And so, as I was saying. throuzh the knowledge of his godship he diskivirs things | 
arterwards as happened beforehand.” 





, 


Not the dark panoply our Edward wore 

When Gallia cow’r'd beneath his brave control— 
Not England's flag itself, courting the breeze, 

Above her hosts of heroes on the seas, 

E’er shielded nobler heart than once hath beat 

Below the hallow’d fragment at thy feet. 

Kneel, Briton, kneel! a monarch’s hand hath spread 
The mantle of kis servant in thy path ; 


po os dil The mighty living, and the noble dead 
were preparing to lay in I'he ship was motionless,—not the slightest breath ‘* And simall credit te his Majesty for that,” exclaimed old Snatchblock. ‘“ I’m . wget g, . 
i 5 Call thee to live and die as Nelson hath ! 
sould bee felt o » Rete inci " hick as ever. but the white | blesse ion’t think yuu've bee lof bis Hizhness’s 1 a af sve . 
of air could be felt upon the face,—the mist was as thick as ever, but the white | blessed if I don’t think you've been foul of bis Highness’s liquor-case afore you Vhe ermin’d bedee of state nobilit 
} mW - ’ . > 3 ) 
cloud ahead was spreading and rapidly coming towards us. ‘The foretop-sail | started from below ; for you transmogrify plain English, and slue it end-for-end ; | . . mn ' 
. d , : : 4 q , A : ‘ I'rom the same hand may grace the hero's name ; 
was gathered up, but the main, through the jamming of one of the buntlines, | though mayhap you've been aboard the prize there afore you comed here, and But, te the cane of Nelees end the cet 
til , - 1 . aaa “¢ oe al . . \ i i Ss 
still hung in folds, when, in an instant, a ball of fire darted from the heavens, | have got hould of a bit o’ French, as they twists their lingo till they strain the | patty ¥ 
} cs ' ¢ 7 ay er ee ; : } Nept disk 3 | These are the surer heir-looms of his fame. 
and exploded with the noise of a burstiug piece of artillery just below the main-! strands. [ suppose you meant to say, that Neptune diskivers things aforehand I ' : F 
top, shaking the ship like a reed down through the whole range of her keel | as is going to happen arterwards ?” rete od and riband deck a single breast, 
rigut up to her trucks The maintop-sail, was instantly in a blaze, and three “« Aye, aye, brother,” returned the Triton, “that’s just what I mean; and so | Wadia it onward to @ worthy aim, 1 
pour fellows, who had been struck by the electric fluid, came tumbling from the | seeing, as the gemmen here says about my master, as he knows everything, why | ‘ hile, mid a smould ring train, these relics rest 
yard; t t moment the hurricane took us, and the ship spun round like a / in course he knew you had some ladies aboard, and so he sends into his garden os veteran hearts, a spark from that bright flame 
r . % 1 ‘ ’ : t :” t 
top, and Lappy went away before it Biack Jackson, with the characteristic | for some fruit, and I have brought a basket with me to taste ’em. I have got U hich oft He battle’s din, and tempest dire, 
promptitude of a thorough seaman, gave one loud hai! along the topsail yard,— | ’em down in the carriage here.” He walked forward, descended into the bead, | nquench d by ocean, set that train fire : 
* Out knive {cut away!” The men lost not a moment in obeying; the | bent over the rails, and retarned directly with a neat, white willow-basket, orna- | A spark, = light up memory in me old, 
o¢ . : . ‘ 50 > 4) ine @ deathioas { > 
lecches of the sail were severed, the sheets and other gear cut, and in a few | mented with sea-shells, containing some delicious grapes, a fine pine-apple, and | nn before the young a dea _ - a 
minutes the blezi gZ top-sail was borne away by the bast like a pi lar of fire | other fruite, which he put into the officer's hands. He then turned to the boat- j r 0 kindle in the bosoms of the bold, 
nie i Y J : £ , - : 7 ‘ y vt antenna? nrave of the tame 
qT O i¢@ wings Of the tempest The spectacle was awfully grand, the | swain, ** Is your list ready, brother? I have several other ships to visit; but To aay 2d the Wit . \ a 
st had been nearly thrown upon her beam-ends, but she happily | avast, I baven’t half executed my commission ye t’’—and he thrust his hand | = beacon-like, Fs the nade ° Wetgvs 
answered r helm, and was put dead before it. In many instances the who amongst the drapery that was bound round his loins, and pulled out a couple of | aild with the light of hope her distant surge. 
surface of the ocean was raised for a consid rable extension, and carried away | dolls, regularly ship-rigged, in blue jacket and trousers, with picked white oakum | Such were my involuntary thoughts as I leaned over the faded and decaying 
in} ense sheets a te as milk, whilst the heavy pelting rain seemed to be | for hair. and presenting them to the officer, i, ** They were a present from, uniform worn by Nelson at the battle of the Nile, and placed by his present 
@ prelude to a second deluge. Lut in ten minutes the whole had passed away; | Neptune's children for the balies.” He then returned to his shell—as the ‘ Majesty in the Hall of Greenwich Hospital. 1 lighted upon it inadvertently, 
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whilst a fine old pensioner, who had lost his hand in the same engagement, was | 


explaining the allegories on the ceiling to a large party ; and as I looked on the 
animate and inanimate ruin, connected by such glorious associations, and each 
so appropriately cherished by a Nation, I reflected on the various mementos 
that remain of him whose life was first devoted, and then sacrificed to his coun- 
try,—of him who was neither the tool of faction nor the slave of ambition, but 
whose singleness of purpose and of heart guided him to the esteem of all 
parties ;—of him who, by an union of the power of practical ability and per- 


sonal energy, with the grace of chivalrous honour and love of enterprise, won | 


the admiration of all ;—of him who. by the undaunted resolution with which 
he kept the tiger at bay, and stopped the progress of one who quailed before 
none other, commanded the gratitude of the world. Columns have been erect- 
ed to his memory,—his family is ennobled—his birthplace revered ;—but it 


seems to me, that hearing his uame pronounced by one of the veterans emphati- | 


cally styled ‘his own,” 1s better than hearing it echoed by a whole people, and 
I turned with a melancholy satisfaction from the silent appeal of the me- 
mento before me, to the welcome voice of a still living portion, almost, of 
Nelson himself, to be found, in all the independence of sexagenarian privileges, 
at Greenwich. 

‘+ Some are born great, others achieve greatness, and others have greatness 
thrust upon them;’’—but there is yet another class, who, by the quiet unob- 
trusive discharge of daily duties, near the persons of the really celebrated, be- 
come ina measure identified with the heroes themselves, and eventually acquire 
a lustre, which, though borrowed, is yet scarcely undeserved. There are many 
instances on record of such lesser lights, and I would add to the list a name, 
which has already been tacitly admitted—that of my friend Tom Allan, the long- 
tried “ Wallet de Sham,” as he styles himself, of Lord Nelson. 

It may be imagined with what a species of veneration the hero’s veteran 
domestic was received in a small village in his native county, where he un- 


expectedly took up his abode some time back, in the service of ove of his late { 


master’s relatives, who had most kindly charged himself with the care of the 
old man, and in whose household he enjoyed all the privileges with which years 
and fidelity ought always to be invested. Tom was, indeed, fully conscious of 
the important part he had played in the world, and was not at all inclined to lay 
aside his consequence, even though the source whence it was derived had so 
long been stopped. He always asserted that, had he been with his master during 
the actionof Trafalgar, the fatal shot would never have been so correctly aimed. 
“Because, you see,” he would say, ‘I used always to take care that he was 
dressed properly. When he was going into action, he used to say, ‘Tom, | 
shall put on that coat,’ (meaning the one decorated with his orders,) and I used 
to answer, ‘ No, my Lord, you won't,'"—and when the battle was over,—* There, 
now, don’t you think this coat looks better than if it was drilled through with 


bullets !’”” No man isa hero to his valet de chambre, and it is not improbable 


that the faithful solicitude of the servant might have once more prevailed over | 


the hardy daring of the master, and preserved a life invaluable to his country. 
He was ordered to join Lord Nelson, and was on his road to Portsmouth—but 
the last ship had sailed before he reached the place, and he never beheld his 
master again. He did once, however, save his Lordship’s life, by an accidental 
circumstance. Before the battle of the Nile, Nelson had a new hat which was 
too large for him; his servant accordingly stitched in a pad, just over the tem- 
ple, in order to make it fit the head; and this pad prevented still further mis- 
chief from the shot which destroyed his eye; the hat was preserved by the 
Queen of Naples in a glass case,—furming rather too distant a pendent to the 
uniform at Greenwich. 

To my great regret, I had but few opportunities of drawing upon the fund 


of anecdote and adventure that the old seaman's life must have afforded. One | 


of his peculiarities was, that nothing could induce him to enter a boat, and 


though his services were often required on the water by the ladies of the | 
The hatred to fo- | 


family, he always said ‘** he did not understand rowing.” 


reigners also, one of the mainsprings of action in the minds of Nelson’s men, 
was carried by Tom io a laughable extreme : his constant cry, when I knew him, 
was, that “no good could come to England while she was governed by a fo- 
reigner ’’—because the Duke of Wellington, then at the head of affairs, was an 
Irishman. The genial influence of hot brandy and water unlocked his heart and 
his tongue; and I recollect, one evening, when with his favourite beverage by his 
side, he commenced upon the prolific subject of *‘ Old Boney.” ** Yes, yes,” said 
the old man, ‘‘ many is the plate I have changed and the glass of wine I have 
handed to Boney, when we were off Corsica, and he carried the flag of truce 
between us and the French. He then offered his services to us, but we had 
been up to some of his tricks already, and we would have nothing to say to him, 
—we little thought, when we landed him at Leghorn, what he would come to ,* 
—aye, "twas off Leghorn too, that he fell in with Captain He was 
pressed one night, along with ten others, aboard my Lord’s ship, and made a 
foremast man. But in a little time my Lord said to me, (he was leaning on the 
capstan,) ‘Tom, I see keeps a journal; go and ask him if he will let me 
see it ;’ so I went, but said, ‘I wonder what he wants to overhaul my book 
for.—I wish he'd let me go.’ *’Tis not likely he'll do that,’ said I, * while he 
wants good sailors.’ When my Lord saw ’s book, he said, * Tom this 
fellow keeps as good a journal as any officer aboard his Majesty’s fleet—he shall 
walk my quarter-deck.*’’ In a week's time he did so; was shortly after sent 














home in a captured vessel, appointed the command, and has reached the head | 


of his noble profession, proving both his own innate power and Nelson's penetra- 
tion in discerning it. ** Ah, said Toi witha sigh, as he finished his story, ** if 


I had been a scholar,’’ as my Lord often said, **I might have been as high | 


as Sir Thomas Hardyt or any of the rest of them—but I had no larning.” 
Poor Tom! I scarcely knew whether to lament or exult, that you too, after a 
life of useful activity, should be brought to acknowledge the truth of the axiom, 
that knowledge 1s power. 

Allan always reminded me of the shattered mast of one of his former 
dwellings; his face was seared by wind and weather, but there was an unyield- 
ing strength about his short stunted frame, that seemed to defy the attacks of 


time; bis long hair was almost as black and his eye as piercing as when he was | 


in his youth, and might, according to his own belief, ‘‘ have had either of the 
princesses of Naples, if he had been so minded.” He was an excellent 
specimen of the untutored and undaunted British sailor, and maintaived a due 
ascendancy in his master’s kitchen till his death, when the hardy veteran, having 
faithfully served two masters, to whum, I believe, he was with reason equally 
attached,—and his country, for which he had fought in sixteen skrimmages 
and fourteen regular engagements,” to use his own terms, has at length come 
to an anchor in the Hospital at Greenwich, where he appears perfectly happy, 
and where, I dare say, he * fights all his battles o’er again,” and considers him- 
self much more elevated above his companions in repose, than did his honoured 
master above his fellows in arms. 

Our ideas are much changed respecting the Navy, but our feelings are not, 
nor can they be so materially, while Great Britain remains ‘* a precious stone set 
in the silver sea.”’ It appears an instinct implanted in our natures, to love that 
element which surrounds us, and affords us an easy means of defence from 
hostile, and intercourse with friendly nations. Nelson himself was an instance 
of that invincible spirit of enterprise, which fixes at once and without vacillation 
on the most unlimited scope for ita action, nor is such a predilection necessarily 
prompted by circumstances. Threc cases fell within my own cognizance of 
boys selecting and adhering to the naval professien, who bad never even beheld 
the sea. The first possessed obstinate courage; he leaped into the water to 
save a younger brother, when only six years of age, and from that moment 
resolved to be a sailor—and kept his word. The second was an elegant and 
delicate little fellow, a chorister at one of the Universities, and intended for a 
far different profession. He suddenly acquainted his father with his desire to 
enter the Navy,—it was not listened to,—he continued his studies for a year, 
and returned home unchanged in his views,—he still met with nu encourage- 
ment, and made a further attempt on his books,—in a few months he quitted 
the college and declared his determination never to return,—he was then too 
old to be admitted a midshipman, and entered the merchant-service. The third 
was a boy of superior mind and education; he was allowed to choose his 
profession, and after two years’ mature deliberation, during which time he 
mentioned his intention to no one, he decided at twelve years old, and at school, 
on his first choice,—the sea. These three boys will cach pursue his employ- 
ment differently and with different results, but this will not alter the fact of the 
apparent intuition that dictated their choice, and which has always struck me as 
peculiar to the Finglish character, and as much fitted to our insular position, as 
the amphibious habits of the beaver and otter to their mode of life. 

It depends, however, upon the manner in which such a predilection be directed 
and cultivated, whether it lead to good or bad results. The passion for a sea 
life is in too many (almost in the generality of) instances reproved and combated ; 
it is looked upon asa dernier ressort when the desire is not to be overcome. or 
when large families of boys are to be provided for. But why so? Why is this, 
our noblest of professions, ours by birth and inheritance, to be thus depreciated, 
or at school shrunk from, which has produced such minds and such hearts as our 
extended Jist of naval heroes can show ! 

It is true that ‘the secrets of the prison-house” have lately crept out, and 

* Is it possible my old friend’s memory may have played him false here? Has 
this circumstance been ever mentioned? If true, it presents a curious instance 
of the trifles upon which the fate even of nations sometimes depends I have often 
thought that, if Nelson ged been Napoleon’s instead of King G -orge’s Admiral 
England would not have been saved, for a fleet was all the tyrant wanted. On the 
other hand, if Allan’s statement be corre et, it is possible the 


an t at the short experience 

thus acquired of Nelson’s inflexibility of purpose, courage, and quickness of decision 

may have taught Napoleon that he had, in the British Admiral, an enemy who 
"ane } a “ 

could cape with him, and inspired him with the unusual dread of consequences that 


certiinly saved England. 


1 Then one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 


the views, and the system of managing midshipmen*. ‘The three boys already 
alluded to will form good illustrations of how differently the same predilection 
may be made to act vpon differently trained minds. The first, a persevering 


approbation. 
'tomake a good practical seaman. The second, indulgently brought up, and of 
unstable enthusiasm, and entering, too, a lower branch of his profession, will 
_ probably suffer disappointment. But the third is the child of a refined, a ten- 
der, a strong-minded mother, who, when she found upon what her child was 
‘bent, set herself about putting him in the best road for attaining his object 
worthily. She gave him the noblest views of his profession; she made him 
| comprehend clearly the full range of knowledge it embraced, the intellectual as 
| well as corporeal endowments it called for; she pointed out all the difficulties 
| that would lie in his path, and all the honours it might lead to; she made moral 
| courage the foundation of physical, mental the companion of bodily strength, 
| and she sent him forth with her blessing, as trim, as buoyant, and as well pro- 
| vided against danger, aa the vessel itself in which he was to brave the elements. 
| If early precept be really of any efficacy, that boy will rise not only in the prac- 
| tical branches of nautical knowledge, but he will rise to that elevation of 
| thought, feeling, and action, that ought to distinguish him to whom the lives 
| and interests of his fellow-creatures are committed, and who has to contend 
| with an element on which man can leave no traces either of his course or of his 
| power. 
| The single-heartedness and simplicity of mind which used to be the general 
| characteristics of the British Tar are too, ina great measure, falling away before 
H the tide of changing opinion. Continual residence on shore, and a more unre- 
| Strained intercourse with foreign nations, though they have in one sense done 
| good by enlarging the mind of the sailor, and giving him kindlier feelings 
| towards his species generally, have, on the other hand, broken in upon that con- 
| centration of feeling which made him acknowledge but three principles of action, 
| —love for his country, hatred of her enemies, and obedience to his captain. 
| We should rarely now find such a character intact, except among the noble old 
' veterans at Greenwich. Nevertheless, a constant dependence upon the ocean 
| for the support of life, and the daily (and nightly) contemplation of this, the 
| grandest portion of creation, seems, in a manner, to sublimate unsophisticated 
| minds, and to imbue them with a high and poetic cast of thought, nowhere else 
| to be met with in civilized society. 





| * Our three best writers upon naval subjects, Captain Marryat, Captain Hall, and 

| the author of ** Tom Cringte’s Log,” have each coloured his history of a sea life 

| according to his own temperament. ‘The first may be said to have exposed the 

| rocks, shoals, and quicksands on which the young sailor is likely to founder ;—the 
second, to have showed him the means by which they may be avoided ,—while the 
third (if that third be not alter et idem with the second) has thoroughly imbued us 

| with the poetry of the ocean. Still the general impressions left on our minds by 
their works, of the character of the sailor, are favourable, and if they, in some cases, 
upset the romance that has se long surrounded it, they, in many others, show how 

| fine a field the seaman’s life presents for the exercise of the highest mental, moral, 
and bodily powers, if their germs be only early implanted in the mind. 


—>—— 
OM MORAL COMMAND. 
BY LIEUT.-COL, ROLT. 
From the United Service Journal. 

The following are portions of a MS. Treatise likely soon to appear in a separate 
form, and placed at our disposal by its zealous and gallant Author, as a contribu- 
tion towards the means by which discipline may be maintained in the army under 
the actual and growing relaxation of the salutary penalties heretofore enforced 
in his Majesty’s service, and of late so rarely, if ever, abused.—Ed. 

COMMANDING OFFICER. 

I shall commence this little treatise with bim who is, in reference to his 
regiment, the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, with him in whom 
the vital principle is centred, and through whom bis corps breathes, moves, and 
exists. To his superintending watchfulness and care are intrusted by his 
sovereign the destiny of those in whose happiness and well being their gracious 
| master takes a deep interest; and if no other actuating principle impelled of- 
| ficers holding their king’s commission to a faithful and just performance of their 

duty in regard to their men, surely the recollection that their sovereign is 
interested in the comfort and happiness of his soldiers, will be a sufficient 
impulse to call furth the energy and zeal of all, but more particularly of the 
honoured few placed in command. 
| Exclusive, however, of every other consideration, it must be the interest of 
efficers to make their soldiers happy and contented ; and if such, then, be the 
| case with officers generally, bow much more imperative should the call be felt 
by commanding officers, on whose administration of the powers intrusted to them 
absolutely hinges the happiness, the character, indeed, I may say ¢he very 
existence of theirregiments! Whata responsibility! What a trust! How shall 
I describe what a commanding officer ought to be in more appropriate language 
than in that used by the historian when describing the Chevalier Bayard, that he 
was ‘sans peur et sans reproche’? So should be the commanding oflicer of a 
regiment. Like also to Sir John Moore, a commanding officer should live 
amongst his men. I do not mean by this to recommend a teasing interference, 
or an over-officiousness, yet he should seem as if everywhere, and yet never 
out of place. 

He should also be ever morally present, for in all that his soldiers do, and in 
all they may contemplate to do, the suggestion should be uppermost in their 
thoughts— Will the colonel be pleased ? Will such a line of conduct meet his 
approbation? Will such an act tend to promote the credit of my regiment ! 
If once this feeling became general, no doubt need be entertained of such a 


| 


| corps reaching a state of great excellence ; but to gain this moral influence over 


the minds of his soldiers, a commanding officer must not sleep upon his post. 
He should retire late. His whole soul should be wrapped up in his duty. 
Every other consideration, compared with the glory of his regiment and the 
good of the service, should be in his estimation ‘as dus.’ 
no privations, should ever be permitted to weigh with him when the good of 


| his soldiers is at stake ; and to save them from punishment, by standing between 


them and the commission of crime, should be the never-ceasing object of all his 
exertions, of all his thoughts. It is by sucha line of conduct that he will 


acquire that moral influence before adverted to; and happy must be the regi- | 


the pravities of the cock-pit and the severities of the quarter-deck have been | 
discovered to us, but it is also true that minds may be made to resist, in a great 
measure, the contagion of the one, and to gain vigour under the discipline of 
the other; nor is it to be doubted that the impulse now acting upon the general 
plans of education, especially in public schools, will gradually extend its bene- 
ficial influence to the nurseries of our young heroes, and elevate the pursuits, 


boy of guod abilities, seemed chiefly actuated by praise stimulating his love of | 
He had the common education of a public school, and promises | 








No labour, no pains, | 


ment so commanded—happy. thrice happy, the commanding officer who, when 


thus enthroned in the affections of his soldiers, guides them as it were witha 


silken thread, but at the same time commands more adsolutely than if his | 


authority were backed by the impending terrors of a thousand instruments of | 


punishment. The soldiers tind out who are their friends, aud soldiers are not 


wish to hold forth te the officers of the army the bright example of their ever- 
to-be-lamented Prince ang chief, who condescended to learn the A BC of the 
profession, in order that he might be able to direct, to instruct, and to improve 
others. With all this knowledge, how delightful it was to witness the un- 
deviating urbanity of manner which ever marked his Royal Highness’s deport- 
ment! And of what other—Prince I will not say,—but of what other geitle- 
_man in England, or in any other country, could it be said, what I once heard 
| stated by that amiable and excellent man, Mr. Francis Dighton, who for a great 
number of years held the situation of private secretary to his late Royal High- 
ness, which was, that he had been for five and twenty years in intimate and 
daily communication with his Royal Highness, and that during the whole of that 
time he had never heard his Royal Higkness say an unkind word even fo a ser- 
vant. Let this sink deep in the minds of usall. Let us emulate ao bright, so 
worthy an example, particularly in owr intercourse with those who may be placed 
| under our command, for thus we shall be sure to acquire the love and affection 
of both officers and men, and thus be abie securely to calculate on all standing 
by us in the hour of danger, privation, and trial. 

I must rot close this allusion to the professional knowledge, urbanity of man- 
ner, and zeal for which his Royal Highness the late Duke of York was so dis- 
tinguished, without offering my humble tribute of respect, and I trust I may be 
permitted to add “affection,” to the memory of one of the most devoted ser- 
vants that a mighty Prince ever placed confidence in—one who long and 
zealously held the arduous post of military secretary to the Commander in 
Chief—one whose whole mind and seul were absorbed in the good of the ser- 
vice, and whose health and life ultimately became a sacrifice to the devotedness 
to his duty—one, of whom, even amongst the high bred gentlemen cf England, 
it may be said, in regard to politeness of manner, what Bonaparte said of 
Marshal Ney with reference to his bravery, ‘“‘that he was the bravest of the 
brave.” So may it be aaid of the late Sir Henry Torrens, for he it is to whom 
I allude, that he was the gentleman of gentlemen. * * * 

Have we not a Wellington? We have, and may he long be spared to us! 

It is not for my diminutive powers to attempt to speak of, or describe, the 
actions or the character of the Duke of Wellington; but nature is perishable, 
and even the Duke of Wellington must one day cease to breathe, but his memory 
will never die. His brilliant example, till time shall be no more, will be a bright 
star in the military horizon to guide and cheer the souls of future heroes. The 
recollection of his deeds, the knowledge of the difficulties he surmounted by 
perseverance and unrivalled firmness of purpose, the victories he achieved over 
the most redoubtable captains of the age, the last and greatest of which was 
that of Waterloo, will cheer them on—that victory, when with an army certainly 
inferior in many respects to that which his Grace commanded in the Peninsula, 
and also much inferior to the enemy in regard to numerical strength, his Grace’s 
genius triumphed over, and utterly discomfited, in fair and open fight, that ex- 
traordinary man, who, but for the Duke of Wellington; would now, perhaps, 
have been the tyrant of a world enchained—would now have been the arbiter, 
the dispenser of the destinies of our own dear country—would now have been 
culling the beauteous daughters of these favoured isles, to distribute them 
amongst his old generals and favourites. * 

These are truisms which should ever be uppermost in the minds of English- 
men when speaking or thinking of the Duke of Wellington, for had it not been 
for him, we should ere now, perhaps, have been a conquered people, paying 
tribute to a foreign despotism. 

A great deal in the present day is said about the load of taxes under which 
we groan, the immense national! debt which weighs us down, and in this age of 
retrenchment and economy, there are cavillers even about the pensions granted 
to the conqueror and his companions in arms who saved us from the foreign yoke ; 
but so base and mean a feeling is confined within narrew limits, for the great 
majority of the nation takes a just pride in the glory of our common country, 
and rejoices tu see its brave defenders honoured, rewarded, held high. May 
this ever continue to be the feeling of Englishmen! and may the Prince, so 
well and so zealousy served by his army and by his navy, be ever possessed of 
the power and means, equal to his will, of rewarding those who hold their blood, 
their lives at nought, when their King’s rights or their country’s good require 
the sacrifice of erther or both! 

It would be ungrateful in me were I to omit, on the present occasion, my 
humble tribute of respect.and admiration for the character and distinguished 
services of Lord Beresford, withvut whose assistance and support throughout 
the war of the Peninsula, even the Duke of Wellington could not have fought 
the battles, could not have gained the victories he did. 

No one but the Duke of Wellington, and those officers who served under 
Lord Beresford in the Portuguese army, can form an idea of the difficulties 
which his Lordship had to contend with in the reorganization of that army; and 
none but those officers can justly appreciate the extraordinary abilities mani- 
fested by the Marshal in controlling the evil spirit of a most corrupt and adverse 
| government, and in new modelling and giving vigour to all the military institu- 
| tions of the Portuguese nation. It was, indeed, a Herculean task, but zealously 

and manfully was it performed ; and through the energy of his Lordship, and the 
devotedness of the British officers who were attached to the Portuguese army, 
| that army was raised in the course of a very short time from being the most 
despicable military force in Europe, to an excellence which enabled it to emu- 
late the glory of its companions in arms, *‘ the British soldiers,” and side by side 
with them to combat and beat the veferan armies of France, led on and com- 
manded by the most experienced generals of the day. 

* * * 7 





* 
To return to the commanding officer. 
I consider it as much the duty of officers placed in command, indeed of all 
| officers, to conciliate as it isto instruct; to do all in their power to render the 
| lives of those over whom they rule happy; to make them contented, to make 
| them fond of, and attach them to, the service. If we disgust, although we may 
| instruct, we do but little in forwarding the well-being of that cause we all 
| have at heart ; therefore instruction and conciliation, when practicable, should go 
| hand in hand. Even the comfort and happiness of the women and children of a 
regiment should have due consideration ; and every fair indulgence that can be 
given to the good and well-conducted soldier, whether married or single, it will 
not only be humane to afford, but also politic to grant him. All punishments 
of a character likely to make men sulk should be avoided ; strict and impartial 
justice should be the leading attribute of power. No favouritism, no tittle-tattle, 
should be allowed to exist; but an undeviating integrity of purpose should ever 
mark the bearing and deportment of the King’s vicegerent, for such do I hold 
the commanding officer of a regiment to be. He is intrusted with a high de- 
legated power: how careful he should be that that power be properly admi- 
nistered ! 

In regard to drill and instruction, never should he permit any harassing or 
vexatious system to be adupted in regard to either his officers or men. He 
must, of course, coerce where coercion be necessary ; tut no caprice, no teas- 
ing, should ever be permitted to weaken that moral influence, without which a 
commanding officer is but half himself. Let him, indeed, but possess the hearts 


| and affections of his officers and his men, and little drill will be required—little 


| ungrateful towards the superiors who are kind tothem. ‘The strictest dis- | 


cipline may be maintained without asperity. We have had many instances of 
this as well in the naval service asin thearmy. In the former had we nota 


punishment will be necessary. The suavifer in modo et fortiter in re will ever 
command obedience and respect, establishing a firm groundwork for the most 


| perfect subordination and discipline. 


| Nelson and a Hoste (and Sir William Hoste was, in disposition and noble bear- | 


ing, the counterpart of his great chief); and who asa _ sailor ever achieved so | 


great glory as Nelson did ?—who ever so won the affections of al! ranks * by the 
complacency of his manner, by the never ceasing interest he took in the hap- 
| piness and coinfort of his men? In the army had we not a Duke of York, a 
Wellington ? 
Biakeney? And were ever regiments more brilliant in the field, more gallant 
| in their bearing upon all occasions, more regular in quarters, more entirely what 
| British regiments ought to be, than were the 90th and 8Ist regiments, the lst 
battalion of the Rifle corps, the 52nd Light Infantry, and the 7th Royal Fusileers, 
| before named? And never in our service have there been commanding officers 
| more beloved, more respected, or more feared by their men than they were; 
| but it was the fear of offending their commanding officer, not the dread of 
p¥nishment, which influenced the soldiers’ conduct on all oecasions. 
| I have said, Had we not a Duke of York* We had, and I fear 
‘** We ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 
When we speak of the glories of the British army, we should put the question 
* To whoin are they principally attributable 1” 


I say to that great and excellent 


officers of the army in a great degree owe their excellence. Never was there 
a great Prince more intimately acquainted with al! the details of the service— 
| never was there in any rank an officer more conversant in regard to all the 
his construction. I certainly was surprised as well as delighted, to find (during 
some interviews at which I had the honour of being present at York House in 
1825 and 1826) that a great Prince, the heir-presumptive at that time to the 
throne of this mighty empire, should have given his mind so much to the ac- 
quiring of a practical knowledge of all the little points upon which even many 
regularly-bred regimental officers are not so well acquainted. It appeard to me 
at the time that his Royal Highness could have taken a squad of recruits and 
instructed them as well as any drill-serjeant. Indeed, on every point, even to 
the placing of the fingers in the Manual and Platoon Exercise, his Royal High- 
ness appeared perfectly at home. 

Why, it may be asked, do I thus enter into trifles ? 





My answer is, because I 


when those corps were respectively commanded by the distinguished officers | 


minitue of a soldier's equipment, and of the first rudiments and ground-work of | 


OFFICERS IN GENERAL. 
I shall not swell this little work by attempting to point out in detail to the 
several ranks of the officers of a regiment the various duties which appertain to 
each class, but I shall content myself with stating generally, that they cannot 


anon mete 0, & lens, 0 Eee, 6 ee | err if they be actuated by a sincere desire on all occasions to promote and for- 
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ward the good of the service to the best of their abilities; that they contemplate 


| the credit and well-being of their regiment beyond any consideration of a selfish 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Prince, to that most amiable of men, the late Duke of York, whe from a chaos | commanding officer. 1. =e fies Si 
made the British army what itis at present. To his Royal Highness’s fostering | setting the example of strict obedience, of unerring intregrity In all that they do; 
care the soldier and his family owe almost every comfort they enjoy ; and to | of looking after the youthful soldiers, whether officers or privates ; of upholding 
his Royal Highness’s unwearied devotion to the duties of his high office, do the | the good, of discountenancing the bad, of correcting and turning the inconsiderate, 


or private nature ; and that they support and carry into effect the orders issued 
by the commanding officer, whose will should be law, and to whose mandates 
all should be taught to pay the most implicit obedience. mo 
Like unto the devoted affection evinced by that gallant hero, the late Sir Wil- 
liam Hoste, at the battle of Lissa, to the memory of his once idolized chief, 
when, just as he was going to fire the first broadside, he unfurled the inspiring 
and heart-stirring words, ** Remember Nelson!” so should the officers and sol- 


diers of a regiment ever remember their commanding officer. ‘ 
* * + * * 


THE MAJORS. 


The Majors have only to follow up the orders and to tread in the steps of the 
To them, as next in rank, particularly belongs the duty of 


| of standing, as it were, between the thoughtless and the commission of crime, by 


a prudent foresight, by well-timed admonition. 
THE CAPTAINS. 

The captains should be each, in regard to his company, what the commanding 
officer is to the regiment, and each should so demean himself, that his subal- 
tern. non-commissioned officers, and soldiers, should look up with the same de- 
yotion and respect as all should to the commanding officer. He should correct, 
when necessary, with firmness, but without asperity. 

The soldiers should be encouraged to approach him when they may have any 
representation to make, and never be allowed to go away until a patient hearing 
has put their captain in full possession of all the particulars of the case. Prompt 





i sad lists of all the 
*  Itis said that Bonaparte, when at the zenith of his power, had 
principal heizesees in France, who could only marry with his sanction, and thus he 





provided sich wives for the favourite officers of his army.’ 
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be afforded if the decision be within the compass of the captain's 
eer on ed ne time should be Jost in making the necessary representation 
ra the commanding officer. sy ities - 

Every thing should be done to prove to the soldier the interest his captain 
takes in his welfare ; and a strict and impartial administration on all oceasions 
of that most beautiful attribute of power—** justice,” will so attech the men to 
their officers, that the fear of offending them will operate powerfully in preserv- 
ing the discipline of the regiment without the necessity of punishment. 

That is again that moral influence upon which I lay so great a stress. To 

rove how vast such a power is, I shall here mention a circumstance which 
occurred in the corps I commanded in the Portuguese service, the 17th Portu- 

' iment. ‘ 
no aa a parade one of my captains informed me that a soldier of his 
company wished to speak to me. On the soldier being directed to come to the 
front, he told me that Serjeant Flano had wronged him and five other soldiers of 
money which he (the serjeant) had received for them. On further explanation, 
it appeared that two evenings previously this soldier and five others, under the 
command of Serjeant Fiano, had been on guard at the theatre ; that the theatre 
guard always had a compliment from the proprietor of the theatre, in the pro- 
portion of three shillings to the serjeant or corporal who commanded, and of one 
shilling for each private. The whole money, nine shillings, Serjeant Flano re- 
ceived, all of which he kept to himself, and had not given the rest of the guard 
anything. On my telling the adjutant to order Serjeant Flano to come to the 
front, the adjutant informed me that the serjeant had that morning gone on 
escort, and would not return until such a day. Upon that I said to the soldier 
who had made the complaint, “‘ You have heard what the adjutant has said. 
Serjeant Flano is gone on escort, and will not be back until such a day : when he 
does return the matter shall be inquired into.” 

The serjeant, I should observe, was a remarkably fine young man, and whose 
conduct and general bearing I frequently had occasion to praise. He returned 
at the due time; he heard of the exposé which had taken place; he was 
ashamed to face me ; he got one of the soldiers’ muskets, loaded it, took it to 
his room, and shot himself. Now it was not from a dread of punishment that 
the poor fellow made away with himself, for 1 scarcely ever did punish, ac- 
cording to the literal interpretation of the word, but he feared to encounter me. 
This is a forcible exemplification of that which I have designated moral in- 


fluence. 
SUBALTERNS. 

The subalterns have only, in all things, to act up to the wishes and orders of 
their superiors. Youth is the time for laying the foundation of future fame. 
Honvur and glory are not to be acquired without labour, without study, without 
devotion, without zeal ; but all these qualifications are, at all events, within 
hope’s fervent reach, indeed within its grasp, if opportunity only offer ; but to 
be prepared to turn such opportunity to account, the young officer should be 
ever dwelling upon his improvement in all that relates to his profession. He 
should even in his own room practise little evolutions, either on paper, or with 
pieces of card, or men ; in fact, he should be constantly employed in some way 
or other likely to improve his mind or his body. All martial exercises should 
be encouraged ; and fencing, running, riding, and swimming should be practised. 
Plain food, early rising, and every thing that will tend to invigorate the mind 
and body, should be encouraged. Excesses of all kinds should be avoided, for 
soldiers should be careful of their health, though prodigal of their lives. 

In regard to pleasure and amusements, I am a great advocate for recreation. 
I used to delight in seeing my voung officers noticed. 1 was always pleased to 
see them enjoy themselves ; to see them at balls; to see them fond of hunting 
and of field-sports. Ali such recreations are invigorating ; and I have generally 
found that the keenest sportsmen make the best soldiers, and the most polished 
manners are perfectly compatible with all the duties of an officer. I was, there- 
fore, always glad to see my officers fond of female society, which is necessary 
to polish and soften the rougher nature of our sex. On this subject I would, 
however, caution my young friends against—I was going to say “ the all-power- 
ful blandishments,”’ but I may say the alluring blandishments of the fair sex ; 
and I would strongly recommend to their perusal what is stated by Cesar in his 
Commentaries, where speaking of the physical strength of the Germans, he as- 
signs as a reason for their great superiority in that respect over the Romans, 
‘‘the forbearance of the men in early life,” and the self-command which they 
exercised over themselves ; that they never married until after they had attained 
the age of twenty, and that it was reckoned a disgrace ‘to indulge in the soft 
passion at an earlier period of life.” 








How different is the practice of the civilized sons of the present day, when | 


we see striplings, whose limbs and muscles are but half formed, entering into 
all the excesses of early dissipation; stifling, as it were, nature’s advances 
towards manly growth and strength, by prematurely dissipating those resources 
which she intended for the future sustenance and vigour of manhood! 

On this subject of health I would strongly recommend a practice, which I 


am satisfied will be found not only to be greatly advantageous in preserving the | 


health, but will also give energy and vigour to the whole frame—I mean the 


rubbing with a coarse towel every morning the whole body and limbs, and then | 


with a sponge and cold or tepid water washing all over; after which another 


good rubbing will be necessary to dry the surface. I have done this from a very | 


early period of my life, oftentimes twice a day ; and perhaps in a great degree I 
may attribute to this practice the never having had pain or ache of any kind ; 
and what is rather remarkable, I went through the Peninsular campaigns, from 
1809 to the close of the war at Toulouse in 1814, without ever having been 
one day indisposed, one day inefficient, or one day absent from my duty. This 
is saying a great deal, when it is considered that we were in the field during 
the winter as well as the summer months, and that I was, during the whole of 
that time, a regimental officer, sleeping alongside my men, frequently on the wet 
ground, sometimes with tents, oftentimes without, and very often rising from 
the swampy earth with our clothes saturated with the rain which had fallen 
during the night. 

Our friends in civil life little dream what soldiers undergo on service ; if they 
did know, I think they would be more kind to us than they are. 

* * 


7. * * * 


Before quitting my young friends, in whose welfare and professional advance- | 


ment I take a very deep interest, | am anxious to caution them against giving 
ear to, or imbibing that really stupid and unmeaning theory, ‘‘ that good luck has 
a great deal to do with the fortunes of mankind.” I have heard men say, 
“What a lucky man the Duke of Wellington is!’ I have heard others say, 
“ What a lucky fellow Lord Beresford is!” ‘* Whata lucky fellow Kempt is?” 
&c. &c. This I take to be not only downright nonsense, but also downright 
injustice ; for by such insinuations the zealous and hard-working officer would 
be robbed of his real merit, and which has been the real cause of his advance- 
ment and honour. 
* * * * * * 

NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

In regard to the non-commissioned officers and privates, I have only to re- 
mark, that they should consider the honour, the character, the good name of 
their regiment before any other consideration. When the spirit exists through- 
out a corps all will go on well: here the moral influence will predominate. 

+ + * * * > 


Before I close this little work, I am anxious to say a few words respecting 
drunkenness in the British army; and [ ask myself, *‘ Is there no remedy for 
the evilt and will the British soldier and sailor never shake off this revolting, 
this degrading habit ?” 

It certainly has always appeared to me a great error to issue rations of spirits 
to the army ; many of the young soldiers will not drink the rum at first, but by 
degrees they get to like it, and thus we, as it were, induce them to drink, and 
alterwards we punish them for getting drunk. This is contrary to common sense 
and reason, end is unjust in my opinion, as well as cruel. Instead of such a 
practice, every effort should be used to give a contrary bias to our young sol- 
diers. They should be made to feel ** what a degrading vice drunkenness is ;” 
and from their very earliest breaking in, it should be impressed upon their minds 
“that sobriety is a great military virtue.” If we could but instil these ideas 
into the minds of our soldiers, what else would be required to make the British 
army perfect? But all the noble qualities of our soldiers are often sullied, tar- 
nished, blighted by drunkenness. 

The horrors that occurred when Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and St. Sebastian 
were stormed, never would have been acted had our soldiers not been, as it were, 
mad by drink. 

The Portuguese and Spaniards are mueh more sober in their habits than we 
are, indeed, it is a very rare occurrence to see a man of either nation drunk. | 
wish I could say as much of my owncountrymen. The morning after the taking 
of Badajoz I fell in with some ten or a dozen soldiers of the 88th regiment, who 
were sitting onthe ground with a cask of brandy before them, the head of which 
they had knocked in just as J came upon them ; one said to another, * Well, | 
don’t think he is a Portuguese,” (for I was at the time in Portuguese uniform) 
I immediately said, ** No, my boy, Iam not a Portuguese, I am a countryman of 
yours, [ am an Irishman.” «QO faith, I thought as much,” he said, ** come now, 
then, take a drop of this with us; for although it is not so good as whisky, yet 
it is not bad stuff.” All my endeavours to get off without tasting were ineffec- 
tual, and [ was obliged to drink success to old Ireland. and long life to the Lord 
Wellington. A curious anecdote I heard related of a soldier of this distin- 
guished corps, the 88th, or Connaught Rangers. When Badajoz surrendered, 
we took the 88th French regiment prisoners, which so very much delighted the 
soldier in question, that he immediately went to a comrade who was close by, 
to inform him of the joyous news, namely, that of our having taken the French 
Connaught Rangers. 


Foreign military writers have stated that, were it not for the vice of drioking 





to excess, the British army would carry the prize amongst the armies of the 
world. Is not this a reflection upon us all, I mean upon all who bear commis- 
sions in his Majesty’s service? Surely we are not, as a body, deficient in that 
energy which is necessary in those who have to control, to guide, to direct, to 
instruct, and to command ; yet how extraordinary it is, that drunkenness amongst 
our soldiers is, in most regiments, as it were, connived at, in consequence of 
the officers generally considering it beyond their power to control and put down 
the evil. It is the custom in many corps not to take notice of aman coming 
into harracks drunk, provided he keeps himself quiet, and goes to bed without 
making any disturbance. This practice I consider as being highly injurious to 
the well-being of the service, and as weakening that moral influence, which 
every rank should exert and hold over the subordinate ranks in the corps, and 
therefore it is highly objectionable to let even a corporal’s authority be weakened 
by See him, as it were, to connive or wink at any irregularity in a private 
soldier. 

_ A great diversity of opinion exists amongst the officers of the army on the ques- 
tion of corporal punishment: some think that flogging might and ought to be 
done away with altogether, whilst others, and by far the greater number, believe 
that it is necessary to retain the power, although the more seldom that power be 
used the better. Upon this question it does not compete with my humble pre- 
tensions to give any opinion: but this I venture to assert, that if drinking to 
excess could be got under, and that our youthful soldiers were, from the moment 
of their first entrance into the service, led to feel the imperative duty of refraining 
from drink, we should not have occasion to waste much of our time in con- 
sidering the question of corporal punishment in the army, for I am eonvinced, 
that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, where soldiers are tried by courts- 
martial, the irregularity with which they stand charged may, either directly or 
indirectly, be traced to drink. I am sure that this horrid demoralizing vice may 
be combated with effect. I do not mean to say that the task of reclaiming a 
regular drunkard is an easy one ; but still | think even a confirmed tippler may 
be forced to adopt a system more consonant with his own well being, as well as 
more congenial with that of the service; but it is with reference to young 
soldiers that better hopes await our endeavours, ‘ the nursery is the point to which 
all our regards should be directed.’ 

What I should propose is, that in every corps there be established a court, 
consisting of a Field-Officer, two Captains, and two Subalterns, to be called the 
Court of Prevention, for the investigation of cases of non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers accused of drunkenness, or drinking so as to render them in the least 
unfit for any duty, and this court should have the power of stopping, for a limited 
time, (that time not to exceed twelve months,) a portion of the pay of the 
individual, 1f found guilty. To prove the offence, two witnesses should he 
required to depose on oath. The stoppages may be to the extent of, but not to 
exceed, threepence a day for privates, and non-commissioned officers to be dealt 
with according to the discretion of the court. 

In the company defaulters’ book, every soldier tried and found guilty by a 
court-martial, or brought before the Court of Prevention and found guilty, should 
be regularly marked off, and, on being discharged, a statement should be annexed 
; to his discharge, showing whether, and how often, during the course of his 
| service, he had been brought before a court-martial or before the Court of 

Prevention, and found guilty, and for every such time he should forfeit one 

penny a day of the pension to which his length of service had entitled him. I 
| am decidedly of opinion that such a system would work most advantageously 

for the good of the service generally, as well as for the individual benefit of the 

soldier. 

The Court of Prevention may be appointed prospectively for three or six 
| months, to sit every Monday, when soldiers or others who had forgot themselves 
| during the preceding week should be brought forward. A repetition of offence 
{ would naturally subject the offender to corrective repetition, and lists of the 
| stoppages should be forwarded along with the monthly returns. In order to give 
| weight to, and strengthen the authority of, the commanding officer, it would 

perhaps be desirable to empower him to pardon, whenever he thougkt proper, 

the individual sentenced by the Court of Prevention to be mulcted of a portion 

of his pay ; but this power should be used with great discretion, and whenever 
| exercised, the reason for such clemency should appear in the defaulters’ book, 
| and if the individual so pardoned should at any future time be convicted of the 
| same irregularity, the court would be justified in awarding a reduction of pay 
| proportionate to the ungrateful return made for the furmer kindness of his com- 
| manding officer. All deprivation of pay should be for even periods, to com- 
mence from the first of the ensuing month, and not to be for a less period than 
for one month. 

The Court of Prevention may also be empowered to take cognizance of such 
offences as require the application of part of the pay of the individual to make 
good any deficiency, such, for instance, as the selling of, or making away 
with, or losing any of his necessaries, or to make good any loss which he might 
have unjustly caused another person to suffer; but the pay so ordered to be 
stopped, being for a specific purpose, and not as a mulct, the names of such 
| individuals should not be included in the lists before adverted to, as accompanying 
the monthiy returns. 
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SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 
BY W. HOWITT. 

But let ws away into the far, far country! Into the still, pure, unadulterated 
country. Ah! here indeed is a Sabbatht What a sunny peace, what a calm 
| yet glad repose, lies on its fair hills ; over all its solemn woods! How its 
| flowery dales, and deep secluded valleys, reflect the holy tranquillity of heaven ! 
| It is morning and the sun comes up the sky as if he knew it was a day of uni- 
versa] pause in the workings of the world; he shines over the glittering dews, 
and green leaves, and ten thousand blossoms; and the birds fill the blue fresh 
air with a rapture of music. The earth looks new and beautiful as on the day 
| of its creativn ; but itis as full of rest as if it drew near its close,—all its revolu- 

tions past, all its turbulence hushed, all its mighty griefs healed, its mysterious 
| destinies accomplished ; and the light of eternity about to break over it witha 
| new and imperishable power. Man rests from his labours, and every thing rests 
with him. There lie the weary steeds that have dragged the chain and smarted 
under the lash; that have pulled the plough and the ponderous waggon, or flown 
| over hill or dale at man’s bidding ; there they lie, on the slope of the sunny 

field ; and the very sheep and cattle seem imbued with their luxurious enjoy- 
|ment of rest. The farmer has been walking into his fields, looking over this 
| gate and that fence, into enclosures of grass mottled with flowers like a carpet, 
|or rich green corn growing almost visibly, at his cattle and the shady quiet 
of his house. And. it is a shady quiet. The sun glances about its porch, and 
flickers amongst the leaves on the wall, and the sparrows chirp, and fly to and 
fro; but the dog lies and slumbers on the step of the dour, ur onlv raises his 
head to snap atthe flies that molest him ;—the very cat coiled up on a sun- 
bright border in the garden, sleeps voluptuously ;—within, all is cleanness and 
rest. There is none of the running and racketting of the busy week-day : the 
pressing of curds, and shaping and turning of cheese; the rolling of the barrel 
churn, the scouring of pails;the pumping, and slopping, and working and 
chattering, and singing, and scolding, of dairy-maids; all that can be dispensed 
with of these matters, is dispensed with ; and what must be done, is done quietly, 
and is early away. There is aclean, cool parlour; the open window lets in 
the odour of the garden,—the yet cool and delicious odour,—and the hum of 
bees : flowers stand in their pots in the window; gathered flowers stand on the 
breakfast table; and the farmer’s comely wife,—already dressed for the day,— 
| as she sees him come in, sits down to poor out his coffee. Over the croft-gate 
| the labourers are leaning, talking on the Jast week’s achievements, and those 
| of the week tocome; and in many a cottage-garden the cottagers with their 
| wives and children, are wandering up and down, admiring the growth of this and 
| 








that ; and every one settles, in his own mind, that bis cabbages, and pease, and 
| beans, are the best in the whole country; and, that as for currants, gooseber- 
ries, apricots, and strawberries, there never were such crops since trees and 
bushes grew. 

But the bells ring out from the old church tower. The parson is already is- 
suing from his pleasant parsonage ; groups of peasantry are already seen stream- 
ing over the uplands towards the village; in the lanes gay ribands and Sunday 
gowns glance from between the trees; and every house sends forth its in- 
habitants to worship. Blessings on those old gray fabrics that stand on many a 
hill, and in mary a lowly hollow, all over this beloved country ; for, much as we 
reprobate that system of private or political patronage by which unqualified, 
unholy, and unchristian men have sometimes been thrust into their ancient 
pulpits, I am of Sir Walter Scott’s opinion, that no places are so congenial to 
pee holy simplicity of Christian worship as they are. They have an air of 

antiquity about them,—and stand so venerably amid the most English scenes, 
and the tombs of generations of the dead, that we cannot enter them without 
having our imaginations and our hearts powerfully impressed with every feeling 
and thought that can make us love our country, and yet feel that it is not our 
abiding place. Those antique arches, those low massy doors, were raised in 
days that are long gone by; around those walls, nay, beneath our very feet, 
sleep thoece who, in their generations, each in his little sphere, helped to build 
up England to her present pitch of greatness. We catch glimpses of that deep 
veneration, of that unambitious simplicity of mind and manner that we would 
fain hold fast amid our growing knowledge, and its inevitab!e remodelling of the 
whole framework of society. We are made to feel earnestly the desire to pluck 
the spirit of faith, the integrity of character, and the whole heart of love to king 
and country, out of the ignorance and blind superstition of the past. Therefore 
it is that I have always loved the church,—that I have delighted to stroll far 
through the summer fields, and hear still onward their bells ringing happily, to 





enter and sit down amongst its rustic congregation, better pleased with their 





it 


murmur of responses, and their artless but earnect chant than all the splendour 
and parade of more lofty fabrics. 

But Sunday morning is past ; and afternoon is rolling away ; but it shall not 
roll away without its dower of happiness shed on every down, and into every 
beautiful vale, of this fair kingdom. Closed are the doors of the church, but 
opened are those of thousands and tens of thousands of dwellings to receive 
friends and kindred. And around the pleasant tea-table happy groups are 
gathering in each other’s house, freed from clinging, pressing. enslaving cares 
of the six days ; and sweetly, and full of renewing strength to the heart does 
the evening rollaway. And does it not rolt as sweetly where, by many a cot- 
tage-door the aged grandfather and grandmother sit with two generations about 
them, and bask in another glorious Sabbath sunset? And is it not sweet where 
friends stroll through the delicious fields, in high or cheerful talk ; along the 
green lane, or broom-engoldened hill-side; or down into the wuodland valley, 
where the waters run clear and chimingly, amid the dmpping grass and the 
brooklime, and the yellow beams of the descending sun glance serenely among 
the trees! And is it not sweet where, on some sequestered style, sit two happy 
lovers ; or where they stray along some twilight path, and the wood-bine and: 
the wild-rose are drooping their flowery boughs over them, while earth ang hea- 
ven, supremely lovely in themselves take new and divine hues from their own 
passionate spirits ; and youth and truth are theirs ;»the present is theirs in love ;. 
the future is theirs in high confidence ;—all that makes glorious the life of angels. 
is theirs for the time? Yes! all through the breadth of this great land,— 
through its cities, its valleys, its fair fields,—its liberated millions are walking’ 
in the eyeof heaven, drinking in its sublime calm, refreshed by its gales, soothed 
by the peaceful beauty of the earth. There is a pause of profound, holy tran- 
quillity, in which twilight drops down upon innumerable roofs, and prayers as- 
cend from countless hearths, in city and in field, on earth and mountain, and 
then—’tis gone: the sabbath is ended. 

But blessings, and ten thousand blessings, be upon that day ; and let myriads 
of thanks stream up to the throne of God for this divine and regenerating gift to- 
man, AsI have sate in some flowery dale, with the sweetness of May around 
me, on a week-day, I have thought of all the millions ef immortal creatures toil- 
ing for their daily life in factories and shops, amid the whirl of machinery, and! 
the greedy cravings of mercantile gain, and suddenly this golden interval of 
time has lain before me in ail its brightness,—a time, and a perpetually recur- 
ring time, in which the iron clasp of earthly tyranny is loosed, and Peace, 
Faith, and Freedom, the angels of God, come down and walk once more amongst 
men ! 

Ten thousand blessings on thie day, the friend of man and beast. The bigot 
would rob it of its healthful freedom, on the one hand, and coop up man in his. 
work-a-day dungeons, and cause him to walk with demure steps and downcast 
eyes, and the libertine would desecrate all its sober decorum onthe other. Gop, 
and the sound heart and sterling sense of Englishmen, preserve it from those: 
evils. Let us still avoid Puritan rigidity and French dissipation. Let our 
children and our servants, and those who toil for us in vaults, and shops, and 
factories, between the interva!s of solemn worship have freedom to walk in the face- 
of heavenand the beauty of earth, for in the great temple of Nature stand together 
—Health and Piety. For myself,—I speak from experience,—it has always been 
my delight to go out ona Sunday, and, like Isaac, meditate in the fields, and espe- 
cially in the sweet tranquillity, and the gathering shadows of evening ; and never, 
in temple or in closet, did more hallowed influences fall upon my heart. With the 
twilight and the hush of earth a tenderness has stolen upon me; a desire for 
every thing pure and holy; a love for every creature on whom God has stamped 
the wonder of bis handiwork; but especially to every child of humanity ; and 
then have I been made to feel that there is no oratory like that which has 
heaven itself for its roof, and no teaching like the teaching of the Spirit which 
created and still overshadows the world with its infinite wings.— Literary Sou- 
venir for 1836. ‘ 


Summary. | 


A paragraph has gone the round of the papers, stating that on the presentation. 
of the Commons’ Address to the King, Mr. O'Connell, who was one of the 
deputation, met with a most cordial reception from his Majesty. ‘This state- 
ment we have authority to contradict. His Majesty did not even see the Hon- 
ourable and Learned Member, who stood quite in the rear of the deputation, 
nor did he know until some days after, that Mr. O’Connell had been present. — 
Court Journal. 

Major Sir Walter Scott was near meeting with a serious actident last week 
while exploring the ruins of the grand Gothic Cathedral formerly erected on the 
rock at Cashel. ‘The part now standing is of the same order of architecture as 
Westminster Abbey, and some of the gilding and ornamental! parts still remain. 
The spur of the Major, while he was going through one of the passages leading 
to the tower, came in contact with a stone, and he fell from a precipice nearly 
fifteen feet high without fracturing a bone. 

M. Lomonosoff, late secretary to the Russian Embassy, during Prince Leiven’s 
residence in town, is expected in a few days from Paris, and will shortly after- 
wards proceed to the United States, to assume the duties of Russian Minister at 
Washington.—Court Journal Feb. 20. 

It was the intention of Lord Brougham to return to town next week, but 
with the view of improving his health, he has been recommended to prolong his. 
period of repose witheut attending Parliament, and according to letters received 
yesterday, he will remain six weeks longer at Brougham Hall. 

Lord Amelius Beauclerk will assume the command at Plymouth, as Port- 
Admiral, on the 4th of next month.—Feb. 20. 

The Pope of Rome held a Conaistory on the Ist instant at which he appointed 
three cardinals and twenty-five bishops. Amongst the creations is that of Prince 
Frederick Von Schwartzenburg, who is made Archbishop of Salzburg. For 
this purpose a dispensation was obtained, his Highness being only in his twenty- 
sixth year. 

It is the intention of Government shortly to throw open to the public another 
large portion of the Regent's Park. 

The Smyth Sensation.—Every letter we receive from the Continent (as well as 
from Cork) contains a private postscript having reference to the Neapolitan. 
elopement. All these postscripts have one general resemblance in not relating 
any thing particularly entertaining, or remarkably definite. One account which. 
we have received agrees in the main with a statement which purports to be 
issued on the authority of a gentleman “‘ very near the new Princess ;” and 
which assures us that the Queen Dowager of Naples had consented to the mar- 
riage of the Prince with Miss Smyyh, and endeavoured to persuade her son, the 
King, to consent tu it, but without effect, although she had watched the conduct 
of the Misses Smyth, and was onableto trace a breath of slander against the 
sisters; on the contrary, their conduct and deportment were the theme of ap- 
probation both with Neapolitans and foreigners. It t# reported too that the elope- 
ment has given much displeasure at the Tuileries; though it is shrewdly sus- 
pected that Louis Philippe is more concerned about the reconstruction of his 
Cabinet. We are assured that there is very little affliction on this subject at 
St. James’s. ‘*Mr. and Mrs. O'Connor” are understood to be the travelling 
names of the fugitive pair. But perhaps the reader would like to know some- 
thing of the family connections of the /ate Miss Penelope Smith. Be it known 
then she is sister to Richard Smyth, Esq., of Ballynetvay, in the county of 
Waterford ; whose Lady is the Honourable Harriet St. Leger, sister to Lord 
Viscount Doneraile, and first cousin to Lords Bandon and Riversdale. Mr. 
Smyth possesses a very large landed property, and is lineally descended from Sir 
Percy Smyth, of Ballynetvay. who made a considerable figure in the civil wars 
of Ireland coramencing in 1641, as may be seen in Smith's History of the 
County of Cork. 

In the late Prince of Wales’s heyday a rich West India merchant gave din- 
ners in St. James’s square, as rival to a celebrated feasting contractor. His 
Royal Highness, like the Princess, in John of Paris, dined with the merchant, 
and praised some particular Madeira which was on table. ‘ Ah, your Royal 
Highness!” puffed his host, **’tis pretty wine enough, but nothing to some I 
have in my cellar; but hat I keep for very great occasions.” In an instant the 
speaker, aware of his slip, was more pitiable than the beggar who never tasted 
Madeira, nor looked on Royalty ; but the Prince of Tact, with infinite prompti- 
tude, observed, ** Of course you mean when the King my father dines with 
you,” and instantly changed the subject, to the unepeakable relief of his con- 
fused entertainer. 


MADEMOISELLE GRISI AND HER ENAMOURED PERSECUTOR. 


The young man who recently made an attempt on the life of this charming 
singer is a member of a distinguished family of Provence. He possesses con- 
siderable literary talent, and is the author of several clever works, among which 
may be mentioned, Une Legende de I" Histoire de Jeanne d’ Arc (written in the 
language of the 15th century), and one entitled Le Démon de Socrate. 

The hallucinations of mysticism and illuminism have, for some time past, 
excited the naturally ardent imagination of this young man, who believed him- 
self singled out for the charitable mission of rescuing the fascinating Grisi from 
the domination of the Satanic power. Impressed with this strange idea, he as- 
siduously attended all her performances ; and he conceived her exquisite delinea- 
tion of the different characters she sustained to be wholly the result of Satanic 
influence. When searched, there was found upon him a paper in which were 
noted down, hour by hour, all the daily occupations of Mademoiselle Grisi. 

He is a person of mild and gentlemanly mannets, but genera!ly appears to be- 
absorbed in mystical ideas His late attempt on the life of Grisi can only be 
accounted for by some accidental cerebral excitation. 

The Juge d’ Instruction, under whose cognizance the affair was brought, libe- 
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rated the offender, on the ground that no official complaint had been laid before | 
him. He observed that the case belonged to the jurisdiction of the Correc- | 
tional Police, and that it was a charge of illegal carrying of arms, which would 

subject the offender to a fine of sixteen francs. | 

Mademoiselle Grisi soon learned the liberation of her enamoured persecutor ; 
for, on the very evening on which he quitted the prison, he stationed himself at 
the door of his beloved, so that, on her return home, his appearance filled her | 
with renewed alarm, So great was Mademoiselle Grisi’s terror, and her appre- 
hension of further danger, that she expressed her determination to quit Paris, 
and to pay the fine consequent on the non-fulfilment of her engagement. a 
managers of the Theatre Italien then became alarmed in their turn. In thie 
dilemma Mademoiselle Grisi’s uncle, and M. Robert, have appealed to the Pre- 
fect of the Police, and entreated him to adopt the necessary measures for en- 
suring the safety of the fair canfatrice. 

Origin of the Fox Family.—The ennobled family of the Foxes owe their 
rise to the merits of their ancestor Sir Stephen Fox, who, although originally 
“+a poor boy in the choir of Salfsbury Cathedral,” a fact I believe not alluded to 
in any peerage, yet by his ability and integrity, and under the auspices of King 
Charles II. became eventually Paymaster to the Army, and a Lord Commis- 
sioner of the ‘Treasury. He died in 1716, possessed of immense riches, the 
fruits of a life of probity and perseverance. ‘The memory of Sir Stephen Fox 
is entitled to high veneration for his having been the projector of that noble in- 
stitution, Chelsea Hospital. He was ancestor to the present Earl of Ilchester, 
who possesses not a greater honour than that of being descended from so ex- 
cellent a character. The celebrated Charles James Fox was likewise a de- 
scendant of Sir Stephen, as is also the present Lord Holland. 

A statue in honour of Rubens is about to be erected in the Grande Place, 
Antwerp. 

It is said that one of the contemplated alterations in the management of 
business in the Post-office is to appoint three commissioners to perform the 
duties now executed by the Post-master-General. 

Letters from Marseilles states that the Neapolitan Consul received a note 
from his Government announcing the amnesty granted by the King of Naples to 
the political emigrants from the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, from which it is 
said there are only five exceptiona. Among these are meutioned General Pepe, 
General Carascoa, and Colowel de Cencilis. 

A portrait of Queen Elizabeth, at the age of seventeen, was recently dis- 
covered in an ancient mansion, in Yorkshire, which was erected in the early 
part of her reign. Itisa highly finished and most characteristic likeness of that 
celebrated woman, and exhibits her under far more favourable circumstances of 
feature and expression than any likeness of her that is known to exist. 

The ceremony of the consecration of Arch-deacon Broughton to be Bishop 
of Australia, and of the Rev. Dr. Mountain to be Bishop of Montreal, was 
performed on Sanday by the Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth Palace. 
The Bishops of London, Winchester, and Gloucester were present. ‘The sermon 
was preacked by the Rev. Mr. Molesworth.— ed. 20. 


A Medical Student Eighty Years Since.-—Sir William, from an early period 
of his apprenticeship, was much alive to anatomical investigations. Within his 
first year he committed a mistake which placed him for a while in a ludicrous 
and embarrassing situation. Passing through Barnes churchyard, a deep grave 
attracted his attention, and at the bottom he saw what he considered to be a 
skull. After dark, he repaired to the spot, and observing a board descending 
into the grave. he slid down it, and hastily putting his prize into a handkerchief, 
he prepared to ascend, but he found this no easy task : in addition to the dif- 
ficulty of climbing the board, people were so continually passing along the fvot- 
path, as to endanger the enterprising tyro’s escape. It being a moonlight night, 
he retired bel.iud a hedge to examine his booty; when, to his utter mortifica- 
tion, he discovered that instead of a skull he had only secured a cabbage.— Life 
of Sur W Bh card 

Wiy Paris is more Amusing than London.—One reason, I believe, why 
Paris is so much more amusing to a looker-on than London is, that it contains so 
many more peop'e, in proportion to its population, who have nothing in the world 
to do but to divert themselves and others. There are so many more idle men 
here, who are contented to live on incomes that with us would be considered as 
hardly sufficient to support a lodging ; small rentiers, who prefer being master | 
of their own time and amusing themselves witha little, to working very hard and 
being very inuch ennuyés with a great deal of money. I am not quite sure that 
this plan answers weil when youth is past, at least for the individuals theraselves : 
it is probable, I think, that as the strenzth, and health, and spirits fade away, 
something of quieter and more substantial comfort must often be wished for, 
when perhaps it is too late to obtain it; but for others—for all those who form 
the circle round which the idle man of pleasure skims thus lightly, it isa never- 
failing resource. What would become of all the parties for amusement which 
take place moviing, noon, and night in Paris, if this race were extinct? Whether 
they were marred or single, they are equally eligible, equally necessary, equally 
welcome wherever pleasure makes the business of the hour. With us, it is 
only a small and highly-privileged class who can permit themselves to go 
wherever and whenever pleasure beckons; but in France, no lady arranging a 
féte, let it be of what kind it may, has need to think twice and thrice before she 
can answer tic important but tormenting question of—* But what men can we 
get!"—Mrs. Zollope’s Parts and the Parisians. 





The Sexual System of Plants —When the sexual system was first promul- 
gated by Liuneus, many objections were urged against it, and many different 
arguments were advanced to prove tts fallacy. Among other specious reasons 
then adduced against the doctrine, was the natural history of the valisneria 
spiralis. ‘This plant grows in the mud at the bottom of rivers in Italy, 
and elsewhere, aud produces male and female flowers separate from each other, 
and yet ripens seed in due season. ‘The plant being generally submerged, the 
opposers of the sexual system conceived it to be utterly impossible, that, in such 
a dense medium as water, any transference of the pollen could, without destruc- 
tion to its powers, take place. But how triumphantly was this argument over- 
thrown when the real bistory of the plant became known! The botanist, at- 
tending to the habits aud economy of tuis remarkable production, found that the 
male flowers were seated on short, articulated foot-stalks, and the females tixed 
to long spire! peduncles or footstelks, by which the flower was elevated to the 
surface at tie proper season, whatever the depthof the water might be. He 
morever discu. cred, that, when the male flowers were nearly perfect, they were 

iis, detached from their stations, rose up, and floated about on the 
surface of the stream, the sport of winds and waves. About the same time the 
fema'e flowers raised themselves by uncoiling their spiral stems, and gained the | 
surface also. ‘Tnere they became fully expanded by the light and heat of the 
sun: and there also they became obstructions in the way of their floating and 
Vagrant matics Cetaining them as they floated alung, so that the necessary union | 
thus took pla This accomplished, the female flower closes, an4, shrinking | 
frou the air, retires again to the bottom to mature the sced.—Partington’s In- | 
troduction to 
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Lolany. 

A society Las been formed at Bristol for supplying the blind with the em- | 
bossed Bible 1 Invention by which persons deprived of sight are soon taught | 
tu read wiih t facility. | 

The En n Department of the Colonial Office, bas recently been placed | 

der the su, itendence of J. D. Pinnock, Esq., with the title of * Govern- 
ment Ageut Goucral for Emigration,” who has issued a notice that not less than | 
1765 farmers farining servauts, tradesmen of every class, and servanis, male | 
aud female lescriptions, are wanting for the Coleny of Van Dieman’s Land 
alone, and that immediate employment can be found for that number with good 
wages , an courage industrious persons to go, the Government will give a 
bounty of 12 very man carrying out bis wife and family, so that with the | 
bounty, an L sant with his wife may proceed on this immense voyage, in safe | 
s nd \ provided with provisions for ten pounds, and five pounds only for | 
each « ] i ive years of age. Government agents have been appointed at 

London, I pvo', Bristol, Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Belfast, Sligo, Leith, and 
Glas . y persons wishing to emigrate are desired toapply to J. D. Pin- | 
nock, sq., i cover, to the Colonial Secretary of State, London. A similar 
notice ha given that Emigrants are w uting in Canada, where farm ! 
labo s¢ £30 a year wages, besides their board, lodging and washing 

War Office, ieb. 19, 1836.—13:h Let. Drags.: Cant H. Stones to be Mai. 
by pur. v » who reis.; Lt. T.'T’. Magan to be Capt. by pur. v. Jones; 
Cor. T. B ntobe Lt. by por. v. Magan; C. H. D. Donovan, Gent. to 
be Cor. | r.v Jackson, Feb. 19 —2d Fe Capt. R. Carruthers, to be Maj. | 
prom. in the 46th; Lt. O. Robinson to be Capt. by pur. v 

E S. W. Jephson, from the 58th, to be Lt by pur. v. Robinson, 
. iv: Eas. Whittingham, from 834, to be Lt. by pur. v. Beresford 
»., Fe Sth Ft: W.D Hiton, Gent. to be 


inns. by pur. v. Cary, apy 


19th —12ih It. Ens R He vy, fr h. p 83 i, to be bk s 


19.—23th Ft: Quartermaster-Ser. J. B. O'Brien. from 89th. 
er v. Hele, dee. Feb 19 —40:\h F Maj. T. Powell, from } 
a1 by pur. v 1); ks ju, eb lv 53th kt Lt a Guthrie, 
ae 
Uhasseurs Dritanniques, to be Lt ‘ 


t pur. v. Pack, prom ; | 


to be Ens, by pur. v Jephs m, prom. in the 2d, Feb. 19.— 
+. Surg. C. Fiyter to be Asst v. Callender, dec. Feb 
J. Brabazon to be Lt. by pur v. Stewart, who ret ; Gent. f 
, from the RI. Mil. Cu! » tobe | , by pur. v Brabazon. | 
it: J. S. Prendergast, Geat., to | $$ rg. v. Munro. who 
id Ft: Ens. S A: a Cary, from the Yih, to be Ens. v 
the Tih, Fet 19.- Unat icned brevet Maj A Mac- 


L ' r . ’ 1 
i. Newfoundland Veteran Comp., to be Maj, without pur., 


| other, in manner hereinafter mentioned, for the commutation of tithe for an 


| tract, be absolutely discharged from the payment of all tithes; and instead there- 


| shall be agreed to, or if no such days are mentioned in that behalf, then on the 


| of the uncommuted tithes may agree to bind the whole parish, if not appealed 
| from. 


| published 


for an award 


Feb. 19; Lt. G. De la Poer Beresford, from 7th, to be Capt. by pur. v. Hough 
Eccles, who rets. Feb. 19.—Brevet: Lt.-Col. J. Salmond, of the Hon. E. I. 
Company's Ser., to have the rank of Col in the East Indies oniy, June 5, 1829. | 
—Hospital Staff: A. Stewart, Gent., to be Staff-Asst. Surz. v. Flyter, app. to 
the 60th, Feb. 19.—Staff: Paymaster C. Grimes, from a Recruiting District, | 
to be Paymaster of the Invalid Dep. at Chatham, v. Cuyler, ret ; Capt Ww. 
Castle (Paymaster of the 79th) to be Paymaster of the Cav. Dep. at Maidstone : 
Capt. H. B. Adams (Paymaster of the 71st) to be Paymaster of a Recruiting 
District, v. Grimes app. to the Invalid Dep. Feb. 19. 


——— 

COMMUTATION OF ENGLISH TITHES. 
ABSTRACT O¥ THE BILL FOR THB COMMUTATION OF TITHES IN ENGLAND. 
[Note.—The words printed in Italics are proposed to be inserted in the com- 

mittee. } ; : eet is 

Clause 1. Appoints three commissioners—two by one of his Majesty's princi- 
pal Secretaries of State, and one by the Archbishop of Canterbury, under his 
hand and episcopal seal. 

2. They are to be styled, “ the Tithe Commissioners for England and Wales ;” 
and, by summons under their hands, may require the attendance of all such per- 
sons as they may think fit to call before them upon any matter brought before 
them as hereinfier mentioned relating to the tithes; or, in lieu, may require any 
person to make and subscribe a declaration. No person to travel more than ten 
miles from the place of his abode. , / 

3. The Board to have a common seal, and its awards to be received as evi- 
dence. 

4. The commissioners to report to the Secretary of State, and the annual re- 
port to be laid before Parliament. ; 

5. The said commissioners may from time to time appoint such persons as 
they may think fit to be assistant-commissioners for carrying this Act into exeeu- 
tion at such places and in such manner as the said commissioners may direct, 
and in like manner may remove such assistant commissioners, or any of them at 
their discretion ; not to appoint more than nine such assistant commissioners to 
act at any one time, unless the Lords commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury 
shall consent to the appointment of a greater number. 

6. No Commissioner cr Assistant Commissioner to sit in Parliament. 

7. Commissioners to appoint Secretary, Assistant Secretary, Clerks, and other 
officers. 

8. No Commissioner or Assistant Commissioner, Secretary, or other officer 
or person so to be appointed shall hold his office for a longer period than five 

ears. 

’ 9. Every Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner to make the following 

declaration before one of the Judges :— 

“J, A. B. do declare, That 1 will faithfully, impartially, and honestly, according 
to the best of my skill and judgment, fulnl all the powers and duties of a 
Commissioner [or Assistant Commissioner, as the case inay be,] under an 
Act passed in the sixth year of the reign of King William the lourth, inti- 
tuled [here set forth the Title of this Act.]” 

Notification of appointment to be sent to Clerks of the Peace. = 

10 The Commissioners may delegate to their Assistant Commissioner (ex- 
cept the power to do such acts as are required to be under the seal of the said 
Board.) 

1}. Reasonable expenses of witnesses are to Le paid. 

12. The owner of any lands and owner of any tithe may contract with each 


annual rent-charge to be agreed upon between the contracting parties, in full 
satisfaction for such tithe. No such agreement, so faras the same shall relate 
to any tithes due to an ecclesiastical person, not being a corporation aggregate, in 
right of his benefice shall be of force for any longer period than during the in- 
cumbency of such person in such benefice, unless the same shall have been con- 
firmed during his incumbency, by the patron of the benefice, and ordinary of the 
diocese, or by the commissioners; and no such agreement, if made with the 
consent only of the owner of an estate in any land or tithes, less in the whole 
than an immediate estate of fee simple or fee tail, shall be of force for any longer 
period than during such particular estate, unless the same shall be confirmed by 
the commissioners. 

13. In this Act, the word ‘ person” shall comprise all corporations sole and 
aggregate : and the word * tithes” shall comprise all tithes, compositions real, 
inoduses and preseriptive payments in lieu of tithes, dues, oblations, and obven- 
tions ; and every benefice shall be taken to be within that diocese by which it is 
surrounded, or with which it has the longest common boundary; and the word 
** Jands” shall comprise all messuages, lands, tenements, and hereditaments ; 
and every person in the actual occupation of any lands or tithes, not let to him at 
rack rent, or any person in the actual receipt of the rack rent, of any lands or 
tithes, either on his own account or as mortgagee or other incumbrancer in pos- 
session shall be deemed the ownerof such lands or tithes respectively ; and the 
words ‘rack rent’ shall mean any rent not less than three fourths of the full 
improved annual value of such lands or tithes; and every person for the time 
being entitled to present to the next vacancy of a benefice, shall be deemed the 
patron of the said benefice ; with some provisos. 

14. When the same person is owner of lands and owner of tithes, he may 
be dealt with in both characters. 

15. When ownership of lands or tithes or patronage is vested in the Crown, 
the Lord High Treasurer, or First Lord Commissioner of the ‘Treasury for the 
time being, where the value of such benefice is of the yearly value of twenty 
pounds or upwards in the King’s books, and where such value is below twenty 
pounds in the King’s books, the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper, or First Lord 
Commissioner of the Great Seal for the time being, shall for the purpose of this 
act be substituted instead of the patron. 

16. Im case the patron or owner of the land is a minor, the guardian or com- 
mittee to act. 

17. To every contract which shall be entered into for the commutation of 
tithe there shall be parties as well as the owner of the lands whereof the tithe | 
is proposed to be commuted, as also every owner of any tithe arising from or | 
upon such lands, or any part thereof; and incase at the time of the entering | 
into any such contract, the said lands or any part thereof shall have been | 
demised and let to farm, or agreed to be demised and let to farm to any person, | 
such farmer may, with the consent of the other parties to the said contract join | 
in and be a party thereto, &c. with various provisos. 

18. Different owners may concur in eve contract, if the land of every owner | 
be sufficiently distinguished. { 

19. Every contract sball be engrossed or written on parchment, and shall set | 
forth the names and descriptions of the several persons parties thereto, and | 
shall state in what right such persons are respectively made parties thereto, 
and shall specify the lands whereof the tithe shall be intended to be thereby com- ! 
muted, 

20. Upon the 11th day of October next following the completion of any such 
contract, the lands specified therein shall, during the continuance of such con- 





of shall be payable thenceforth the clear yearly sum agreed to; and such yearly 
sum shal! be payable by two half-yearly payments on such days in every year as 


6th day of April and Lith day of October in every year, the first payment being 
on the 6th day of April next after the lands shall have been discharged from 
tithe; and such rent charge may be recovered at the suit of the party entitled 
thereto, bis executors or administrators, by distress and entry, &c. 

21. Rent charge to be liable to parochial aud county rates 

22. Parochial meetings may be calied, at which owners of three-fourths 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


23. Assistant Commissioners may attend to advise terms of agreement. 
24. Ail agreements to be made known to patron, bishop, and commissioners ; 
and consent of bishop and patron to be made known to commissioners, and 


25. Appeals from parochial agreement may be made to commissioners within 


one month; costs of appeal to be paid according to the decision ef the com 
tinissioners. 
26. If no agreement, land owner or tithe owner may call on commissioners 
+ and the commissioners shall hereupon proceed to make and con- 
firm such award, and to assess aud certify the costs thereof, and by whom payable | 
and in what proportions. 
27 


Phe award shall be binding on all persons and for ever, as if an agree- | 
ment of the same tenor had been made between the parties in manner herein | 


| before inentioned, with the consent of the Patron of the benefice or ordinary of 


the diocese, such consent not being necessary. 


23. Value of tithes to be calculated according to the average rate and clear 


vaiue of tithe during the seven years ending at Michaelmas next preceding the 
| Waning Of the said valuation. ‘lithe taken in kind, according to the clear value | 
thereo!, after making all just deductions on account of the expenses of collec- | 
lion or otherwise. Composition tithe according to the amount of composition | 
or rent agreed to be paid for the said tithe, whether such composition or rent | 
has or has not been actually paid. Ali these tithes to be valued as « hargeable to 
parochial and county rates | 
29. In cases to be modified, notice in writing shall be given that the sum be | 
id for tithe or by way of composition upon an average struck during the said i 
eriod of seven years, does not fairly represent the sum which ought to be taken | 
orcaicnialmg a pi 


rianent Commutation thereupon, the Commissioners shal! 
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{been taken in kin 


average rat value of 
during the whole said period of seven 


years, without having regard in the valuation to any such composition or agree- | 


and gross such 


ithe. if the same ha 


| for calculating a permanent commutation thereof shall be sixty pound 
, hundred pounds of the value of the tithe taken in kind 


| tion to their posterity, 





ment, and without making any deduction on account of the expenses of collec. 
tion or otherwise ; and in every case in which the average sum paid or agreed 
to be paid during the last seven years, as aforesaid, shall appear to be less than 
sizty pounds for every hundred pounds of the average value of the tithe so esti- 
mated, if taken in kind during the same period of seven years, the sum taken 
8 for every 
; and in every case in 
which the average sum so paid, or agreed to be paid, shall appear to be more 
than seventy-five pounds for every hundred pounds of such average value of the 
tithe taken in kind, the sum taken for calculating a permanent commutation 
thereof shall be seventy-five pounds for every hundred pounds of such value of 
the tithe taken in kind, and the average sum so paid, or agreed to be paid, if 
more than sixty pounds and less than seventy-five pounds for every hundred 
pounds of such average gross value of the tithe taken in kind, shall be taken 
without alternation for calculating a permanent commutation thereof. 

30. Thetithe of hops, fruit, and garden produce is to be valued according to 
the average rate of composition for the tithe of hops, fruit, and garden produce 
respectively during seven years ending Michaelmas next before such valuation. 

31. All lands, whereof the tithe shall be commuted under this Act, which 
shall be newly cultivated as hop grounds at any time after such valuation, shall 
be charged with an additional sum of fifteen shillings per acre over and above 
the amount of the rent-charge, charged as herein provided, whilst not cultivated 
as hop grounds; that no such additional sum shall be charged or payable during 
the year next after such new cultivation, and half only of the said additional 
sum during the year next but one after such new cultivation, and that all lands, 
whereof the tithe shall have been separately valued as hop-grounds, and which 
shall cease to be cultivated as hop-grounds at any time afier such valuation, 
shall be charged from the eleventh day of October next following the last crop of 
hops grewn on the said lands, in lieu of the rent charge charged thereon as hop- 
grounds, with the rent-charge, which, in the judgment of the commissioners, 
shall appear to be the average rate of composition for tithe within the district. 

32. Commissioners may employ surveyors, and enter on lands for the purpose 
of valuing tithes. 

33. As soon as admeasurement, plan, and valuation shall have been made, the 
commissioners to deposit the same at some convenient place within the said 
benefice, they are also to attend to hear objections thereto, and determine any 
objections which may be made, &c. 

34. Old plans and surveys may be used if the commissioners think proper. 

35. The commissioners to determine all disputes, subject to appeal by an is- 
sue at law, or by taking the opinion of a court of law or equity thereon, and 
disputed rights may be compounded or referred. 

36. Owners of particular estates, less than fee simple, may charge the coste 
on the estate for twenty years. 

37. The determination of the said commissioners touching any difference, 
concerning which no power of bringing an action or of stating a case is given, 
or which shall not be overruled by the events of the trial, shall be final and con- 
clusive on all persons concerned. 

38. Proceedings not to abate by death of parties. 

29. In case of deaths of parties before actions brought, &e., the same to be 
carried on and defended in their names. 

40. After such proceedings shall have been had, and all such differences, if 
any, shall have been finally determined, the said commissioners shall make an 
award in writing under their hands coneerning the premises, containing all the 
particulars directed to be inserted in contracts executed ender this act. No 
such award shall be of any foree until it shall have been confirmed by writing 
under the bands and seal of the said Tithe Commissioners. Three copies of 
every award and contract under this Act confirmed by the commissioners shall 
be made, and sealed with the seal of the said commissioners ; one copy to be 
sent tothe clerk of the peace for the county within which is the benefice 
whereof the tithes have been so commuted, to which all persons interested may 
at all reasonable times have recourse; another copy shall be deposited in the 
registry of the Consistory Court of the diocese within which the benefice is 
situated ; and the other copy shall be deposited with the incumbent and chureh 
or chapel wardens, or other proper officers of the benefice for the time being, 
to be kept by them and their successors in office with the public books, writings, 
and papers of the benefice, to which all persons interested therein may have 
access. 

41. Rent charge may be apportioned on separate fields and closes. 

42. The Comptroller of Corn Returns shall cause an advertisement to be in- 
serted in the ** The London Gazette,” stating what has been during seven years, 
ending on the Thursday next before the twenty-ninth day of September then 
next preceding, the average price of British wheat, barley, and oats, computed 
from the weekly average of the corn returns. 

43. That every contract for the commutation of tithe which shall be entared 
into, and every award which shall be made and confirmed pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Act, shall be taken to be made and confirmed respectively, ac- 


| cording to the prices of wheat, barley, and oats, as the same shal! be ascertain- 


ed by the advertisement so to be published next before such contract shall have 
been made, or such award confirmed, so that every rent charge agreed or award- 
ed to Le paid by any such contract or award shall be deemed at the time of the 
entering into such contract, or the confirmation of each award, to be of the va- 
lue of such number of bushels and decimal parts uf a bushel of wheat, barley, 
and oats, asthe same would have purchased at the prices so ascertained, in 
case one-third part of such rentcharge had been invested in the purchase of 
wheat, one-third part thereof in the purchase of barley, and the remaining third 
part thereof in the purchase of oats. 

44. All parties entitled to any such varied rent charge shall have the same 
powers for enforcing payment thereof, as are herein contained concerning the 
original rent charge. 

45. When rent charge is in arrear for twenty-one days after quarterly days of 
payment, the person entitled thereto may distrain, with various provisos. 

46. When rent charges are in arrear for forty days after half yearly days of 
payment, the persons interested may enter into possession of the lands. 

47. Powers of distress and entry to extend to all lands within the benefice 
occupied by the owner, or under the same landiord or holding. 

48. Spiritual persons vacating benefices may recover arrears of rent charge. 

49. Advertisements, contracts, and awards, not to ve liable to stamp duty. 

50 Contracts for the composition of tithes subsisting, and tithes due, before 
this Act, not to be affected. 

51. Act not to extend to Easter offerings, &c., or to payments instead of 
tithes in London, or to permanent rent-charges by custom or Act of Parliament. 

52. False evidence to be deemed perjury ; withholding evidence a misde- 
meanour. 

53. Costs of ecclesiastical tithe owners may be charge on the benefice for 
twenty years, 

54. And be it enacted, that this Act shall only extend to England. 


—<=~— 


TEXAS DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

The unanimous Declaration of Independence made by the Delegates of the 
people of Texas, in General Convention met, at the town of Washington, 
on the 2d day of March, 1836. 

When a government has ceased to protect the lives, liberty, and property of 
the people from whom its legitimate powers are derived, and for the advance- 
ment of whose happiness it was instituted, and so far from being a guarantee 
for the enjoyment of those inestimable and unalienable rights, becomes an in- 
strument in the hands of evil rulers for their oppression; when the federal re- 
publican constitution of their country, which they have sworn to support, no 
longer has a substantial existence, and the whole nature of their government 
has been forcibly changed, without their consent, from a restricted federative 
republic, composed of several states, to a consolidated central military despo- 
tism, in which every interest is disregarded but that of the army and the priest- 
hood—both the eternal enemies of civil liberty, the ever ready minions of pow- 
er, and the usual instruments of tyrants: When, long after the spirit of the con- 
stitution has departed, moderation at length so far lost by those in power that 
even the semblance of freedom is removed, and the framers themselves of the 
constitution discountenanced, and so far from their petitions and remonstrapces 
being regarded, the agents who bear them are thrown into dungeons—and met- 
cenary armies sent forth to force a new government upon them at the point of 
the bayonet: When, in consequence of such acts of malieasance, and abdica- 
tion, on the part of the government, monarchy prevails, and civil society dis- 
solves into its original elements: In such a crisis, the first law of nature. the 
right of self-preservation, the inherent and inalienable right of the people to 
appeal to first principles, and take their political affairs into their own hands, 
in extreme cases, enjoins it asa right towards themselves. and a sacred obliga- 
y, to abolish such government, and create another in its 
stead, calculated to rescue them from impending dangers, and to secure their fu- 
ture welfare and happiness. 

Nations, as well as individuals, are amenable for their acts to the public 
opinion of mankind. <A statement of a part of uur grievances Is therefore sub- 
mitted to an impartial world, in justification of the hazardous but unavoidable 
step now taken, of severing our connection with the Mexican people, and as- 


suming an independent attitude among the nations ef the earth 


[he Mexican Government, by its colonization laws, invited and ind iced the 
Anglo-American population of Texas to colonize the wilderness, under the 
| pledged faith of a written corstitution, that they should continue to enjoy that 
const tational liberty and republican government to which they had been hatut- 
uated in the land of their birth, the United States of America. In this ex- 
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pectation they have been cruelly disappuinted—as the Mexican nation has 
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din the late changes made in the government by General Antonio | 


nay Santa Anna; who, having overturned the constitution of this coun- 
mage w offers to us the cruel alternative, either to abandon our own house, ac- 
pai me by ev many privations, or submit to the most intolerable of all iyranny, 
p v4 combined despotism of the sword and the priesthood. . , 

It has sacrificed our welfare to the state of Coahuila, by which our interests | 
have been continually depressed, through a jealous and partial course of legis- 
lation, carried on ata far distant seat of government, by a hostile majority in am 
unknown tongue: and this, too, notwithstanding we have petitioned in the hum- 
blest terms for the establishment of a separate state government, and have, in 
accordance with the provisions of the national constitution, presented to the 
general congress @ republican constitution, which was, without just cause, con- | 

ously rejected. 
oT ead in a dungeon for a long time one of our citizens, for na other | 
cause but a zealous endeavour to procure the scceptance of our constitution and 
the establishment of a state government. : 

It has failed and refused to secure on a firm basis the right of trial by jury ; | 
that palladium of civil liberty and only safe-guard for life, liberty and property of 

tizen. 
em failed to establish any public system of educatiou, although possessed of 
means boundless, (the public domain, ) and although it is an axiom in political 
science, that unless the people are educated and enlightened, it is idle to expect 
continuance of civil liberty or the capacity of self government. el 

It has suffered the military commandant stationed amongst us, to exercise | 
arbitrary acts of oppression and tyranny ; thus trampling upon the most sacred | 
rights of the citizen, and rendering the military superior to the civil power. 

It has dissolved by force of arms the state congress of Coahuila and Texas, 
and obliged our representatives to fly for their lives from the seat of government ; 
thus depriving us of the fundamental political right of representation. om 

It has demanded the surrender ef a number of our citizens, and ordered mili- 
tary detachments to secure and carry them into the interior for trial ; in con- 
tempt of the civil authority, and in defiance of the laws of the constitution, — 

It has made piratical attacks upon our commerce, by commissioning foreign 
desperadoes and authorizing them to seize our vesse!s, and convey the property 
of our citizens to far distant ports for confiscation. 





It denies us the right of worshipping the Almighty according to the dictates | ought at once to be delivered up and secured to them. 


of our conscience—by the support of a national religion, calculated to promote 
the temporal interests of its human functionaries, rather than the glory of the 
true and living God. 

It has demanded us to deliver up our artns, which are essential to our defence, 
the rightful property of freemen, and formidable only to tyrannical governments. 

It has invaded our country, both by sea and land, with intent to lay waste our 
territory, and drive us from our homes—and has now a large mercenary army 
advancing to carry on against us, a ‘var of extermination. 

It has, through its emissaries, incited the merciless savage, with the tomma- 
hawk and scalping knife, to massacre the inhabitants of vur defenceless frontier. 

It has been, during the whole time of our connexion with it, the contemptible 
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HIS EXCELLENCY'S REPLY. 

Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen.—The particular interest which I take in the 
welfare of this Capital, of which I am myself an inhabitant, induces me to 
por? at some length to the address I have just received from you, in which you 
stale. 

- That you have no confidence in what you term “the present Provincial | 
Administration,” and 

2. That you beg leave toname for me, other individuals for that station, 

With respect to a ‘* Provincial Administration,” although no such power 

exists in this or any other colony of the British Empire, I may remark, that very 
shortly after the late addition to the Execntive Council, I observed that great 
efforts were making to delude and persuade the public mind that the new Coun- 
cil were entitled to claim the responsibity, power, and patronage of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and that such an arrangement wouid be highly advantageous 
to the people. 
_ Finding that this new theory was rapidly gaining ground, I resolved to offer 
it no secret opposition, nor in any way to exert my influence to oppose it; but-I 
determined the very first time it should come well within my reach, that I would 
drag it into daylight, in order that it might be openly, fairly, and constitutionally 
discussed, 

From several places I subsequently received addresses on the subject, which 
I did not deem it advisable to notice ; but to my astonishment there suddenly 
appeared from a quarter from which I certainly least expected it, namely, from 
the Executive Council itself, a document (a copy of which had been inscribed 
in the minutes of the Council, signed by all six Councillors,) openly declaring 
that what had secretly been promulgated respecting the powers of the Execu- 
tive Council, was actually the law of the land! 

The question being fairly before me, I deliberately opposed it—accepted the 
resignation of the six Councillors, and at the request of the Assembly I laid 
before that House the communication I had received from the Council, with my 
reply. 

The subject was thus formally brought before the public, and having perform- 
ed this duty, I felt comparatively indifferent as to the result; for if the power 
and patronage of this Province, which hitherto have been invested in the Lieut.- 
Governor, really belong to this Council, I consider that without reluctance they 


The House of Assembly, however, cannot alter the Constitutional Act of this 
Province—neither can 1; and, as regards popular meetings, 1 need hardly ob- 
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Let us enquire for a moment into the merits of the case, in order that 
we may place before our readers the whole amount of his Excellency’s mis- 
doinge. Of what then is he accused? Why, that an abstract point in the 
colonial constitution has been misunderstood by previous Governors, and 
that Sir Franeis, in foliowing their example, has likewise misunderstood it— 
that this error had remained undetected from the foundation of the province 
ontil the beginning of last month, when it was suddenly discovered by the Exe- 
tive Council, who pointed it out to his Excelleney—aud that his Excellency, 
instead of rectifying the mistake, differed with his Couucil in opinion, and de- 
clined to adopt the new system, submitting the whole matter to the only com- 
petent tribunals in a doubtful case—namely, the King and the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 

This isthe * head and front of his offending,” and we ask any rativnal man, 
if Sir F. Head has not acted judiciously. He dissents in opinion from the 
late Council, and does so conscientiously—how then can he adopt a new sys- 
tem, ora rule in practice different from all his predecessors, at a moments warn- 
ing and in opposition to his own conviction? Was he so far misled as to adopt 
such a course, he would be unworthy of his station, and merit the severest con- 
demnation. Why then all this invective? and why have certain persons and 
presses, supposed to be loyal, joined in the general hue and cry against one of 
the ablest men that ever set his foot in the province? It cannot be from the 
dangerous nature of his opinion in its practical effects, because the cumplain- 
ants themselves declare, that the same mode of practice has been adopted by 
every preceding Governor. Under this rule of practice, be it right or wrong, 
constitutional or unconstitutional, the province has flourished beyond all former 
example, and presented a scene of prosperity, happiness, and general advance- 
ment which has no precedent in the annals of Britizh colonia! history. What 
then is the danger of allowing things to go on in their wonted course until the 
opinion of the King’s Government be known! We offer no opinion on the 
point in dispute—we merely say that the ferocious opposition to Sir Francis 
Head, and his Government in general, in consequence of this subject in 
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serve, that if the inhabitants of the whole Province were simultaneously to peti- 
tion me to alter a single letter of that solemn Act, | have neither power nor 
inclination to do so. 

If it should prove that the practice which has hitherto been pursued is erro- 
neous, I will not a moment hesitate to acknowledge it ; and in that case, I should 
feel it my duty at once to recall, to my Council the six Members who have 
resigned ; but I cannot be blind to the fact, that the Constitutional Act which is 
open to every body, does not create any Executive Council at all. 

The Members of the late Council rest their claims very nearly on the follow- 





sport and victim of successive military revolutions ; and hath continually exhi- 
bited every characteristic of a weak, corrupt and tyrannical government. 

These aod other grievances were patiently borne by the people of Texas, 
until they reached that point at which forbearance ceases to be a virtue. We 
then took up arms in defence of the National Constitution. We appealed to 
our Mexican brethren for assistance Our appeal has been made in vain ; 
though menths have elapsed, no sympathetic response has yet been heard from 
the interior. We are therefore forced to the melancholy conclusion, that the 
Mexican people have acquiesced in the destruction of their liberty, and the sub- 
stitution therefore of a military government; that they are unfit to be free and 
incapable of self-government. 

The necessity of self-preservation therefore now decrees out eternal political 
separation. We therefore, the delegates with plenary powers of the people of 
Texas, in solemn convention assembled, appealing to a candid world for the ne- 
cessity of our condition, do hereby resolve, and declare that our political cen- 
nexion with the Mexican nation, has forever ended, and that the people of 
Texas do now constitute a free, sovereign, and independant republic, and are 
fully invested with all the rights and attributes which properly belong to inde- 
pendant nations. 

The following are the signers of this important document :— 

RICHARD ELLIS, President. 

Municipality of Austin—C. B. Thos. Barnett, Brazoria—Edwin Waller, 
James Callinsworth, J. S. Byrom, Asa Brighain, Bexar—-Francisco Rouis, An- 
tonio Navarre, J. B. Badjet, Colerado—W. D. Lacy, William Manifee, Gonzales 
—J. Fisher, M. Caldwell, Goliad—William Motley. Harrisburg—Lorenzo de 
Zavala. Jasper—S. H. Everett, Geo. W. Smith. Jackson—Elijah Stepp. Jeffer- 
son—Claiborn West, Wm. B. Scates, M. Menard, A. B. Hardin. Mina—J. W. 
Bennett, E. J. Gaslay, R. M. Colenian. Matagorda—B. Hardiman. Milam—L. 
C. Robertson, Geo. C. Childress. Nacogdoches—Robert Potter, Thos. J. Rusk. 
Pecan Point—Rob. Hamilton, Collin M. King, Albert H. Latimore. Rufogio— 


James Power, Sam. Houston, David Thomas, Edward Conrad, San Augustin, | 


E. O. Degand, Martin Parmer, S. M. Blount. Sabine—James Gaines, Wm. 
Clark, Jr.—Shelby,— Sydney O. Pennington, Wm. C. Crawford. San Patrico 


—John Turner—B. B. Goodrich, Jesse Grimes, J. G. Swisher, G. W. Barnett. | 


ASSAULT OF ST. ANTONIA—OFFICIAL. 

The following is the official account of the engagement which took place 

in the town of Bejar; a short accout of which we published a few days since. 
‘Fort of the Alamo, Bejar, Texas, Febuary 25. 

To Major General Samuel Houston. 

Sir—On the 23d of February, the enemy in large force entered the city of 
Bejar, which coeld not be prevented, as I had not sufficient force to occupy both 
positions. Col. Batres, the Adj. Major of President Santa Anna, demanded a 
surrender at discretion, calling us foreign rebels. I answered them with a 
cannon shot. Upon which the enemy commenced a Bombardment from a five 
inch howitzer, which together with a heavy cannonade, has been kept up inces- 


the people of Gonzales and San Phillippe. ‘To-day, at 10 o'clock, A. M. some 
two or three hundred crossed the river below, and came up under cover of the 
houses, until they arrived within point blank shot, when we opened a heavy dis- 
charge of grape and cannister on them, together with a well directed fire frorn 
emall arms, which forced them to halt and take shelter in the houses about 80 
ora 100 yards from our batteries. The action continued to rage for about two 


or wounded. 


During the action, the enemy kept up acontinual bombardment, and discharge | 


of balls, grape aud cannister. We know, from actual observation, that many of | 
the enemy were killed and wounded—while we, on our part, have vot lost a | 
man. Twoor three of ouf men have been slightly scratched by pieces of rock, 
but not disabled. I take great pleasure in stating, that both officers and men, 
conducted themselves with firmness and bravery. Lieut. Simmons of Cavalry, 
acting as Infantry, and Captains Carey and Dickenson, and Blair of the artillery, | 
rendered essential services, and Charles Despallier and Robert Browe, gallantly | 
salliedgout, and set fire to the houses, which afforded the enemy shelter, in the | 
face of the eneiny's fire. Indeed the whole of the men, who were brought into 
action, conducted themselves with such undaunted heroism, that it would he 
injustice to discriminate. The Hon. David Crockett, was seen at all points, 
animating the men to do their duty. Our numbers are few, and the enemy still 
continues to approximate his works to ours. I have every reason to apprehend | 
an attack from his whole force, very svou. But I shall hoid out to the last 
extremity, hoping to receive reinforcements in a day or two. Do hasten on aid 
tome, as rapidly as possible—as from the superior numbers of the enemy, it | 
will be impossible for us to keep them out much longer. If they overpower ns, 
we fall a sacrifice to the shrine of our country, and we hope posterity and our 
country, will do our memory justice. Give me help, O! my country! Victory 


or death ! W. BARNET TRAVIS, Licut Col. Commandant. 


—f— 

UPPER CANADA. 

Address of the Mayor and Corporation of Toronto to Sir Francis Head. 
May it please your Excellency. 

We, His Majesty's dutiful and loyal subjects, the Mayor, Aldermen and ; 
Commonalty of the City of Toronto, most respectfully beg leave to state, that | 
at the present most difficult and important era in the history of this Province, , 
when this Council had fendly hoped that the appointment of your Excellency to 
the Government of this country, with the accession to the Executive Council, | 
appointed for the affaira thereof, of gentlemen of integrity and talent, known to 
possess liberal Constitutional principles, would have secured to its inhabitants 
that wise, just, and liberal policy so imperiously demanded, to strengthen the 
bonds of union between the Mother Country and the Colony ; this Council have 
with extreme regret and surprise witnessed their just anticipation destroyed by 
the dissolutiou of the late Executive Council and the appointment of another in 
their stead, composed of gentlemen, who, however worthy in their individual 
private capacity, are incapable, from their well known political views, of giving 
satisfaction to the people, and that this Council, as the representatives of the 
inhabitants of the capital of Upper Canada, (fromthis as well as other causes not 
necessary to be here explained, on account of their general notoriety,) have no 
confidence whatever in the present Provincial Administration, not deeming them | 


competent to advise with the Representative of our most Gracious Sovereign, 
upon the peace, welfare and prosperity of the Province. 

We, therefore, most humbly pray your Excellency to be pleased to dismiss 
your present advisers, and call to your Council, gentlemen possessing the public 
confidence, as the only measure, in the opinion of this Council, calculated to! 
iusure the tranquillity of the Province at the present crisis. \ 


; yours, very truly, 
hours, when the enemy retreated in confusion, dragging off some of their dead | 


| where a string of resolutions was unanimously passed to support the King’s Re- 


\which will speedily be adopted throughout the province. Every loyal man, as 


ing grounds :-— 
!. That the responsibility; they assume, ‘being a popular opinion daily in- 
| creasing, is consequently the law of the land; and 
| 2. That though the powers they acquire are no where expressed in the Con- 
| stitutional Act, they were evidently intended to have been inserted. 

I conceive that these arguments do not even require to be refuted ; and with 
respect to what General Simcoe, or any other Governor may have asserted, [ 
must also be permitted to assert, that the rights, liberties and property of the in- 
habitants of this Province, would be insecure indeed, if they rested on any such 

| declarations. 

The Constitution of this Province is the sacred charter of the land; and it is 
no less my duty, than the interests of its inhabitants, that [ should firmly main- 
tain it, as I ever will, inviolate. 

If that charter constitutes a ‘* Provincial Ministry,” it need only be shewn to 
| me, to be secured ; but I deliberately repeat, that it contains the creation of no 
| such a power, and in my Gpinion, were it to be created, it would be productive 
| of the most vicious effects; for if the power and patronage of the Crown were 
| to be delivered over to a tribunal sworn to secresy, they would very soon fall 
| into the hands of a few metropolitan families, who might possibly promote their 

own views, to the rejection of the interesta of the distant Countries; whereas 

while these powers continue invested in the individual appointed by his Majesty 
| to be the Lieutenant-Governor of this Province, he (being a stranger) can have 
| neither interest nur inducement to abuse them. 

No one can be more anxious than I am, that this plain constitutional question 
should be gravely and calmly discussed, for it will be impossible for me to at- 

| tempt to currect the grievances of the country, until I can prevail upon the Le- 
| gislature to follow me cheerfully in the noble objeet we have in view ; and I 
| certainly do feel most deeply that, fur the sake of the people, those who are in- 
| vested with power ought manfully to determine to lay aside all private feelings 
| —to forgive and forget all political animosity—and to allow his Majesty’s wishes 
| and my instructions, to be promptly executed. 
With respect to the want of confidence you express in the Council I have 
| just selected, I will omly observe, that in my judgment, they appear to be sensi- 
ble, steady men of business, of high moral worth; and I cannot but recollect, 
| that one of these gentlemen was, only a few weeks ago, actually the Mayor of 
| your own city, selected by yourselves as being peculiarly entitled to that public 
confidence which you now declare is denied to him. 

With this moral before your eyes, you surely cannot but admit, what a poli- 
| tical tempest would continually exist—how the interests of the farmer would 
| be blighted, were the power and patronage of this thinly peopled Province to be 
| transterred from his Majesty’s Lieutenant Governor into the hands of what you 


| term a ** Provincial Ministry ” at ‘Toronto. 


| 


ee 
SIR JOHN HERSCHEL AND THE LATE LUNAR HOAX. 


} Boston, March 31, 1836. 
‘ . } 
santly ever since. I instantly sent expresses to Col Fanning, at Goliad, and to | 


To the Editor of the Daily Advertiser.—The original of the following note 

| from Sir Johu F. W. Herschel has been kindly put into my hands by the gentle- 
man to whom it was written. Believing it would be interesting to your readers 

and the public, I place a copy at your disposal. Although Sir John is pleased 


| to say that his astronomical operations are conducted on a humble scale, yet. the 


admirers of this truly great man entertain a very different opinion. Believe me 

E. T. PAINE. 
To Capt. Caldwell, of the American ship Levant, Table Bay. 

Valdhauser, near Wynberg, Cape of Good Hope, Jan. 5, 1836 

Sir John Hersche! presents his compliments to Capt. Caldwell and begs to 

thank hin for his communication of the extraordinary and most elaborate hoax 

in the New York Journal of Commerce for Seot. 2d, 1835, which he, Sir John 

H. will be glad to be suffered to retain, partly ae a curiosity, and partly as a per- 


| petual reminder how trivial are the discoveries aj] our boasted science has 


realized or is likely to reveal for ages to come, in comparison cf what exists 
and unsuspected among the realities of nature—even those nearest at hand and 
possibly not quite beyond our ultimate reach. 

Sir J. H. will be happy (if Capt. Caldweil’s stay at the Cape will permit) to 
éatisfy him by ocular inspection, on how very humble a scale his astronomical 
operations here are conducted. 
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We have received no later advices from Europe. 

In another column will be found an abstract of the Bill now before Parlia- 
ment, for a general commutation of Tithes in England, which we had not room 
in our last. A bill of this kind will without doubt pass the legislature during 
the present session, since it has been recommended from the throne, and more- 
over is desired by a large body of the clergy and laity. With the present con- 
stitution of the House of Commons, and the independent course pursued by 
the House of Lords, we have no doubt that the measure will be made beneficial, 
az well as satisfactory to the country. 





Politics in Upper Canada continue to rage with unmitigated fury, and Sir 
Francis Head is the object of attack from the House of Aesembly, the Corpora- 
tion of Toronto, the Press, a part of it at least, &c. But to all these his Excel- 
lency shows a bold front, and manfully faces his enemies at all points. His 
reply to the Mayor and Corporation of the capital which will be found in this day's 
number is excellent, aod he has them, indeed, ‘ on the hip,’ when speaking of their 
late mayor. His ability with the pen is not less admirable than his courage. 

We have been for some time expecting an abatement of this warfare, or a 
reaction in favour of the weaker party, (in point of numbers we mean,) and are 
at length gratified to see that a public meeting has taken place at Kingston, 


presentative. This, we trust, is but the beginning of similar proceedings, 


we shall presently show, is bound to support Sir Francis Head, in his capacity | 


of Lieutenant Governor of the province. 


i To the E litor of the Albion, New York. 





particular, is ungenerous, unmanly, and subversive of the best interests of the 
country. 

Does not the loyal part of the population perceive what use is made of this 
question, by the disloya! and designing? The apparent junction of parties on 
this point, supposed to exist because Messrs. Wells, Markland, and Robinson, 
entertain opinions different from the Governor, is working evils that will, if not 
speedily checked, be difficult to eradicate, and infinitely more mischievous than 
the cause itself, even granting all its alleged unconstitationality. It is time 
then that a cessation of hostilities took place on a question, as we have said 
before, which cannot be settled in the colony. The Governor has of course 
represented the whole affair to the home government, and the House of As- 
sembly will doubtless take measurea to present its own views in opposition—and 
there for the present the matter shoald rest, ao that the other business of the 
province may proceed The inhavitants of ‘Toronto should, we humbly con- 
ceive, address the King and not his Representative, because the opinion of the 
latter is already known and declared. 

The question for the people of Canada to consider is—whether Sir Francis 
Head be a good Governor or not, apart from his opinion on the powers and duties 
of the Executive Council! If he be a good Governor—an active, zealous, and 
patriotic man—judicious in his measures, prompt and skilful in executing them, 
then he deserves the support of every British subject. We entreat every loyal 
man to look at the matter in this light, and act accordingly. If the discontented 
are merely ** making a handle” of this to further their own sellish objects, it be- 
comes the good and the loyal not only to separate from them, but to pursue an 
Opposite course. Let them get up public meetings, not to censure the Governor 
and further distract the colony, but to support him, and Give HIM A FAIR TRIAL. 
It is not necessary to abandon any preconceived opinion on the question of the 
powers of the Executive Council, because that matter is left for decision else 
where, and where a just verdict is sure to be given; but it is necessary for the 
peace and welfare of the country, that the hostility to the Governor should 
cease, or at all events that loyal men should no longer be participators in it. A 
few public meetings of this sort would soon put astop to the commotion now so 
dexterously kept up by the anti-British faction. 








Texas.—The intelligence from this country has now assumed a more definite 
and important character. A sulemn Declaration of Independence has been 
made and adopted unanimously by the Convention, in which delegates from all 
parts of the country were assembled. The document which sets forth the 
causes of the disagreement and separation frem Mexico will be found in our 
columns of to-day. 

But, however unanimous the Anglo-American settlers in Texas may be in 
favour of independence, the Mexicans are determined to resist such an event 
with all their means. A large army has again invaded the country, and General 
Cos, who rendered such a bad account of his defence of St. Antonio, has again 
appeared before that place, and laid siege to it. An assault was also made on 
the citadel, to which, it appears, the colonists had retired, which assault was 
signally repulsed with great gallantry. The official report of this operation, from 
Col. Travis, we have also inserted. 

The Jatest accounts represent that Gen. Cos, unwilting to lose time before 
St. Antonio, had left a blockading force, and advanced into the country towards 
Austin’s colony ; but that forces were collecting from all parts of Texas to resist 
him. What progress he will make we will not pretend to predict, but those 
who know the country well, feel confident that he will never pass the Colorado, 
because there the woody country begins, and there the Mexican cavalry—an 
arm in which the Mexicans are strong—will be comparatively useless, and 
where the American riflemen will be most formidable. 

We are clearly of opinion that until Mexico can produce a naval force, and 
throw a strong body of troups into Galveston Bay, which puint the Texians have 
unaccountably left unfortified, that she will never be able to reconquer the woody 
part of ‘Texas, which, as we have said before, begins at the Ric Colorado. 

In the mean time rumours are afloat that a negotiation is actually going on, 
for a sale, cession, or transfer of ‘Texas to the United States; and that the 
whole business will be settled at Washington. Such an event would be de- 
sirable for the sake of humanity, inasmuch as it would pat a stop to the effusion 
of human blood. 

The Montreal Herald has at length admitted the trath of our prediction, that 
Sir Francis Head would be ‘‘no conceder.” We now make another, and which 
' the Upper Canada Radicals will soon find out, namely, that he is a ‘ Die-Hard.” 

We rejoice to state that that excellent actor, Mr. Abbott, is again engaged 
at the Park, and will make his appearance to-night in /Zumled. 

The Montreal Theatre has been taken by Mr. Ward, the manager of the 
Washington Theatre, and Mr. Dinmore of Philadelphia, and wili be opened early 
in June, with a strong corps. We regret, however, to learn that the same 
theatre has been let for the month of May to another person, by which means 
a part of the novelty will be taken away. Much as Messrs. Dinmore and Ward 
mav have right to complain in this instance, it has not, we are assured, at all 
damped their spirits or lessened their preparations for relying upon the good 
taste of the public at Montreal ; they have engaged the first talent at command. 
A list of the stars will be found in the advertisement in our paper of this day. 
We trust the Canadian public wil! display their wonted liberality towards these 
managers, which we can safely promise will not be ill-bestowed, for we know 


their means, the talent they have at comtnand, and their ability to bring it for- 
ward. 








MEVAEATRE ROYAL MONTREAL.—Mess, Dinmore & Ward beg to in- 
form the Lades and Gentlemen and the public in general ot Montreal that they 
heve leased the Theatre for a short Summer Season, which they intend shall com- 
mence on or about the 13th of June with an efficient company, and during the 
Scason they will have the honour to present, 

Mr. JOHN REEVE, HERR CLINE, 

Mr. BALLS, Mr. ABBOTT. 

and other celebrated and attractive performers. They further assure the public that 
neither cost nor pains shall be spared to render the Establishment worthy of 
support. [a9—tf.] 











Welland Canal Offiee, 24th March. 1836. 
Sir—I am desired by the Board of Directors to acquaint you that the Engineer 
reports, the Welland Canal will be ready for free navigation on the 15th day of 
April, the trifling repairs necessary, being nearly completed, 
[April 2—5t] JOHN CLABK, Sec’y Welland Canal Co. 
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A celebrated German Melody, written and arranged by L. Devereaux. 
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che Albion. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE RHINE, 
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Calando. 
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maiden as fair ag the daybeams was there, Whose heart was as pure as her young brow was fair; And 
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find in that Cot by the Rhine, And oft did the 
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‘There was one in that throng o’er whose bosom no care, 


Could leave for a moment its dark traces there, 
He sigh’d but his light heart could never repine 


For Love dwelt in that Cot on the banks of the Rhine. 


NALLS OF NIAGAKA.—A gentleman, resident within a short distance of the 
Fails of Niagara, is willing, for the sake of establishing an agreeable neigh- 
bourhood, to sell at a moderate price a portion of his farm, in lots of from four to 
Six acres, to sich gentlemen only who will engage to build upon the lots with a view 
to reside on them. 

The land is a sandy loam, recommended by being dry in all seasons, and yet al- 
ways verdant. Excellent water is found on it at a depth nowhere exceeding from 
eight to twenty-five feet. The situation is healthy and agreeable, and adjacent to 
the improving village of Drummondsville. 

The number of lots to be sold will not exceed eight. The mode of paymert will 
be two fifths of the purchase money down, and the remainder in annual instalments 
of one fifth each, with interest on each instalment as it becomes due. 

Particulars may be known by referring, (if by letter post paid) to the editor of the 
Albion, and to Mr. Falconbridge, Postmaster, Drummundsville, Stamford, U. C. 

{March 5, 12t.| 


a eg LAW AGENCY.—-J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Street 
J New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 
tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England, either in 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 

J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is wel] acquainted with the English forms in 
Conveyane'ng and the making out ef Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms o 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried intoeffect. Persons 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
plying asabove. Allletters to be post paid. [Aug.9.-lyeow 

y FOODLAWN COLLEGIATE ACADEMY.—In compliance with the re- 
quest and advice of several friends, the Subscriber will open, on the second 
Monday in May neat, a Seminary, for a limited number of Young Gentlemen, from 
seven to twelve or fourteen years of age, at he country residence of the late Charles 
Wilkes, Esq. well known as Woodlawn, situate on the east bank of the Hudson 
River, three and ahalf miles from the City Hall. The location is considered as 
healthy as any on the Island, and from its picturesque and highly cultivated and 
extensive grounds, is peculiarly adapted forthe purposes of a Boarding School— 
while its contiguity to New York renders the constant intercourse of relatives with 
the children at all seasons practicable, It will be the earnest endeavour of the Sub- 
scriber to combine an energetic and faithful discharge of his duties as a Principal, 
with a parental atrention to the domestic comforts, habits and behaviour of the Pupils, 
such as may ensure their esteem, and enable him the more readily to implant in 
their minds honourable and virtuous principles, and that, as effectually as the same 
might be inculeated were the Children under the immediate superintendance of 
Parents or Guardians. ‘The course of Instruction wil comprise a thorough prepa- 
ratory English and Classical Education requisite to fit the pupils for subsequent 
admission into College, under experienced ‘Teachers, selected by gentlemen who 
have takeu an interest in the formation of the establishment. The Departments of 
Reading and Elocution will be under the exclusive care of the Principal, who will 
devote particular attention to Pupils designed as Students in Law or Divinity, with 
rence to their intended studies. The Rev. C. V. Kelly, Rector of St. 











especial refe 





Bartholemew’s Church, has undertaken to direct and superintend the religious in- 
truction of these Pupils whose parents may desire his supervision. "The terms will 
ve, for Board, Washing, English and Classical Instruction, $200 per academical 

r, pavable quarterly, im advance. All necessary Bo Materia!s, with Bed 
d Bedding, to be furnished by the Pupiis, or at their: | Further wnforma- 
i ma ined by application to the Prin ipal, uati first of May next, at | 
i st m street, two doors from the Bowery. J. Ww. S. HOWS 
Vew York, March 17, 1836. 
\ t ersigned, having perfect confidence in the capabilities and character 
Vir. Hows, and believing him eminently qualified for 1 es of an imstructo 
' , cheerfully recommend | itother ‘ our fellow-citizens, 
answer any inquiries relative to Mr. H and his proposed 
7 
R Cc. v,21 Rivington street. W.R. Cooke, 359 Fourth street. 
‘ Ww " Amity street C. Cary » 29 St. Mark’s Place 
William IN , | Le Roy Place. M.M Q kenbos, 25 Rivington strect. 


eae LE 45 Broad street, B. M. Brown, 12% Bowery. 
&. H. Warner, 365 F ourth street, Foster Nostrand, il East Broadway, 
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hunters at ev’ning’sde - cline, A sweetwelcome find inthat Cot by the Rhine. 








Far away from the dash of the torrent’s rude foain, Where wild flowers blossom and peace findsa home, Where the sun brightly beams on the dark glowing vine, In a cottage Love dwelt on the banksof the Rhine, In a cottage Love 






Calande. 





oft did the hunters at ev'ning's decline, A sweet welcome 
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The green leaves were dying and fading each flow’r, 


And songbirds no more sought the shade of each bow'r; 


DOCTORS BRYAN & STOUT, SURGEON-DENTISTS, 115 Chambers-st. 


ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelte 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-st 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 
The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 
Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 




















Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 96 
15 0 77 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 59 52 2 02 
17 0 86 29 1 28 4l 1 78 53 2 10 
18 089 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 0 91 32 1] 33 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
22 091 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 314 

| 23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 

| 24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 35 

|} 25 100| 37 1 43 49 1 94 
Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 


| , . 
| interest will be allowed as follows: 


Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4) per cent. 
“ “e 4 “ “ 


| 100 - for 5 months, 
” _ 100 ™ for 2 months, 5, “sh 
| TRUSTEES. 


Wm. Bard, Gulian C, Verplanck, Jno. Mason, James Kent, 
Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, H.C.De Rham, 
| Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, Thos. J. Oakley, 
W.B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, Isaac Bronson, N. Devereux, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, James Me Bride, 
Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Suffern, John J, Astor, 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 

R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 

F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their ships, 


will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 
and 20th, and from London on the 7th, l7th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 











WM. BAPD, President. 
[March 2I-ly. 














Ere winter came on at affection’s pure shrine, 
They knelt down in joy in that Cot by the Rhine. 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBION, 

New Hampshire.—J. F. Shores, Portsmouth. 

Massachusetts. —Snelling Powell, Boston; B. Colman, Salem ; Edward J, Payne, 
Lowell. 

Rhode Island.—M. Robinson, Providence. 

Connecticut.—H. Howe & Co.. New Haven. 

New York.—Edwin Thomas, Albany; J. H. Rathbone, Utica; Messrs. Morse & 
Harvey, Canandaguia; J. Ingersoll, P. M., Medina, Orleans co.; R.M. Bayly, 
Geneva; C.and M. Morse, Rochester; Day and Gant, Buffalo; William Wil- 
son, Poughkeepsie ; Major Samuel Barton, Lewiston; Hector Sinclair, Stamford, 
Delaware county. 

Pennsylvania.—J. R. Pollock, 205 Chesnut-street, Philadelphia; W. Eichbaum, 
Pittsburgh. ; ; 

Maryland.—H. C. Scott, P. M., Upper Marlboro’; J. Smith Homans, opposite 
Barnum’s, Baltimore. 

Virginia.—J. H. Strobia, Richmond; J. D. Murrell, p. a. Lynchburgh ; Henry 
Whyte, Petersburgh ; C. Hall, Norfolk; Orr George, Wheeling; Wm. H. Brocken- 
brough, Charlottesville, 

North Carolina.—A. Campbell, Fayetteville. 

South Carolina.—John M. Greer, J. P. Beale, Charleston; D. B. Plant, Colum- 


| bia; E. B. Rothmahler. Georgetown. 


Georgia.—W.T. Wiliiams, Savannah; T. F. Greene, Millidgeville ; S. Clark & 
Co., St. Mary. 

Alabamo.—J. S. Kellogg, Mobile; J. J. Coleman, Huntsville; Samuel Gurnee, 
Tuscvmbia; J. White, Tuscaloosa. 

Touisiana.—Henry Lawrence, 13 Camp-street, New Orleans ; Mr. Ayraud, Do- 

Mississippi.—Doumax & McConnell, Natchez ; W. M. Smyth, Grand Gulf. 
naldsonville ; Wm. Greig, St. Martinsville ; Guy H. Bell, Opelousas. 

Florida.—A. Patterson, Esq. Pp. M. Key West; H. S. Waterhouse, Esq. Indian 
Key: John Gray, jun., St. Augustine. 

Missouri.— ashen & Paschall, St. Louis: Kellogg, Pfister, & Co., Columbus. 

Rentucky.—John W. Trumbull, Lexington. 

Tennessee.—Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. 

Ohio.—Thos. U. White, P. M., Lancaster; Wm. Milford, Cleaveland. 

Michigan.—David Smart, Detroit. 

Arkansas.—Mr. Ryan, Little Rock. “ 

Upper Canada.—David Thorburn, Queenston ; R. Clench, p. m.. Niagara; H. 
Mittleberger, St. Catherines; Henry Nellis, p. m.. Grimsby; E. Ritchie, P. M., 
Hamilton; James Chep, Ancaster: Hiram Smith, Nelson: Duncan Campbell, P. M. 
Simcoe: William Richardson, Post Master, Brantford; Murdoch McKenzie, 
St. Thomas: J. Ballard, Assist.-P. M., and James F. Smith, York ; W. Hands, P. 
M., Sandwich; D, Smart, Pp. M., Port Hope; L. Moffatt p. m., Cobourg; J. H. Keeler, 
Colbourne : T. Parker, p.m. Belleville : Wm. Rorke, P.M., Hallowell ; David J. Smith, 
Kingston: Wm. Jones, Sarnia; J. Taylor, Perth; Daniel Jones, Brockville ; A. 
McLean, Cornwall; G. W. Baker, Pp. mM. Bytown; Robert Headlam, Prescott; 
Samuel Falconbridge, Pp. M., Drummondville ; William Laugliton, New Market; 
Dr. Alling, Guelph; J. B. Askins, London; Thomas Racey, Dundas, F. Somers, 
p.™M., Carredoc; James B. Fergusson, Jr., PM. Peterboro’ ; Donald McLennan, 
rp. M., Vittoria: J. W. Garrison, Goderich ; Mr. Leeboo Sharp, Blandford ; Peter 


| Kufer, p.m... Thorold. 


Lower Canada.—Thos. A. Starke, Montreal; Thos. Jobson, Pp. M, Isle aux Noix; 


| David Chisholme, p. m., Three Rivers ; Edward Pridham, p.M., Grenville, Ottawa ; 
| Joseph Tardif, Quebec ; Wm. Henry, Sherbrooke ; John Campbell, Chambly ; Alex. 
| H. Peirce, St. Johns. 


Nove Srotia—Clement H. Belcher, Halifax; Henry Goudge, Windsor; George 
Chipman, Kentville; Samuel Cowling, P. M. Annapolis: H. G. Farish, ¥ armouth ; 


| James Dawson, Pictou, Albion Mines. 


year, viz :— 

Ships. | Masters. (Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
New-York London. Portsmouth. 

Toronto, R, Griswold, April 10, May 27, June I, 

Ontario, Huttleston, —- ie Feb. 17, Feb.20, 

W estminster, George Moore, May l, “ 27, Mar I, 

St. James, Wam.S. Sebor, !) a Mar. 7, * 10, 

Mediator, H.L.Champlin, - oe ~ ae 7 oe 

Montre al, C.H. Champlin June 1, >: April}, 

Gladiator, Thos. Britton, es 16, April 7, ad 10, 

Quebec, F. H. Hebard, -. a * 17, ~ 

| Philadel pl} a, E. E. Morgan, July l, ” 27, May l, 

| President, 1. M.Chadwick “10, May 17, 10, 

| Samson, D. Chadwick, - “ia * ** 20, 
I These ships are a f the fist class, about 660 tons burthen, and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
| Stores, Ke are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
| fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &c. Passengers 
| paying the ast mentioned prime, can be supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on boud. Neither the captains nor owners of the ¢ packets 
wi be re f sible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular | 

Bills of Lading are signed the refo Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 76 Southstreet, New York. 


GRINNEL., MINTURN and Co.,, 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE NILDES, & Co.,No.19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRAT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 


| 


Prince Edward Island—J. & P. Macgowan, Charlottetown. 

New Brunswick—Moses H. Perley, Saint John: F. E. Beckwith, Fredericton ; 
George Kerr, Miramichi, &e. &c. ; Peter Stubbs, Jr. St. Ste phen; Geo. N. Smith, 
St. Andrews : Mr. Bonnell, Gagetown. 

West Indies and South AmericamRobert S. Musson, Hamilton, 3ermuda: A- 
Shedden, St. Georges, Bermuda; A. Andersen, Bassin, St. Croix; 5 Ji 0. Atl ill, 
rp. m., Antigua; Neil McQueen, Nassau, N.P.; Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks 
Island, Charles Cross, Demerara; A. Mu:ray, Montego Bay, Jamaica ; Don 
Juan J Remero, Matanzas; Jos n, Carthagena: J. Boulton, La Guayra ¢ 
Thomas Fleming, St. Thomas; W. T. Shannon, Jamaica Despatch, Kingston, 
Jamaica: John Martin, Morant Bay, Jamaica; Don Francisco Romacin, Hi ava- 
na, Jas. I’. Melish, Maracaiso; F. Guignard, Esq, Port au Prince ; Jas. Pierce, 
Honduras. 

















